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THE FAMILY AS A UNITY OF INTERACTING 
PERSONALITIES’ 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 


INE years ago I gave for the first try, psychology, social psychology, and so- 
N time a course on the family. There  ciology, statements of concepts that seemed 

was even then an enormous litera- to have a bearing upon research in family 
But among all the volumes life, as sexual instinct, maternal sentiment, 
wish for response, monogamy as in the 
psychological, ethical, social, economic, sta- | mores, birth control as a folkway, family 
tistical, radically realist, or radically idealist, | conflict, accommodation, and assimilation. 
there was to be found not a single work that The second was to assemble, from all pos- 
even pretended to study the modern family — sible sources, case studies of family life. 
These were taken from the works of ethnol- 
ogists, from histories of manners and cus- 
toms, from biography and autobiography, 
from fiction, from drama, from records of 
social agencies, from any source where real- 
istic pictures of family life might be secured. 
In addition, my students have contributed 
several hundred case studies, which often, 
with more or less intimate detail, describe 


ture in this field. 
upon the family, ethnological, historical, 


as behavior or as a social phenomenon. It 
has been studied as a legal institution but it 
had not been studied as a subject of natural 
science, t.e. (as Professor Park once said of 
the newspaper), in the way in which the 
biologist studies the potato bug.* So far as 
I know, the description by Professor Thomas 
of the large family group among the Polish 
peasants was the first study of the family 
as a living being rather than as a dead _ their own families. 

form.’ In reading these cases, reflecting upon 


Because of this lack of social psychological them, and seeking to analyze them, certain 
studies of the family, the work of the course facts began to emerge and finally to crystal- 
was planned upon two principles. The first lize in rather clear form. The first was that 
was to select from the literature of psychia- _in spite of the undoubtedly great differences 

between individual families or between fam- 


"Given at a meeting of the Section on the . wos : 
Family of the American Sociological Society, ily life in various cultural groups, there was 
oe ath, December 29, 1926. a family type in general. In the last analy- 
e City, page 97. sis, the essential characteristics of the family 


*Thomas, W. I.: The Polish Peasant in Euro 
America, vol. I-II. ; — were found to be everywhere the same. And 
3 
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what are these characteristics? The whole 
body of familial sentiments which naturally 
and inevitably grow out of and maintain the 
relationships of husband and wife and par- 
ents and children. The role of the mother, 
for instance, we immediately recognize as 
basically the same, despite the apparent 
superficial differences in the care of children 
among Eskimos, Turks, or Englishmen. 

My next discovery was a sudden percep- 
tion of the tremendous difference between 
the modern family and the family of the 
past. How many of us realize how modern 
a phenomenon is the small family of father, 
mother, and children emancipated from the 
control of the wider kinship group of grand- 
parents, uncles, aunts, and cousins? Do we 
perceive that it is to be found as a typical 
specimen perhaps only in cities, and particu- 
larly in the urbanized areas of our very 
largest American cities? The small family 
group in apartment houses or residential 
hotels is, no doubt, the most notorious illus- 
tration of effectual detachment from the 
claims of kinship. The absence in the city 
home of “the spare bedroom,” that famous 
institution of the country-side, serves as a 
convenient defense against invading relatives. 

At the same time, the family in modern 
life is undergoing changes and modifications 
which can hardly be appreciated or under- 
stood except in the perspective of the past 
or by an opportunity for comparison with a 
contemporary organization of the large fam- 
ily in process of disintegration, such as 
China affords. But, as the large family was 
organized in the interests of the older gen- 
eration to resist change, and so to perpetuate 
the family pattern, the modern family is ex- 
posed to change since it begins in a certain 
sense anew with every marriage and is thus 
at the mercy of the new romantic notions of 
the younger generation. 

In contrasting the small family of these 
city areas with the kinship or large family 
group—whether in ancient Israel, Greece, or 
Rome, or in contemporary India, Japan, or 
China, or even with the large peasant family 
of Poland or Russia, or with the kinship 
clans of American rural communities—dif- 
ferences are at once apparent. The large 
family group tends in every culture to be 
impressed in one standardized form; while 
within the same culture the small family 
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tends to exhibit a variety of patterns. Al- 
ready in American society are to be found 
the following patterns classified by size of 
family: the childless family or the so-called 
“ companionate ”; the one-child family; the 
two-child family; the family with three or 
more children. And these are not merely 
biological or economic classes, they are in 
large part determined by custom, or by new 
fashions in the folkways. Dr. Mowrer? has 
even classified areas of the city by types of 
family life, the non-family areas with their 
Hobohemian and Bohemian centers; areas 
of the so-called emancipated family in the 
rooming-house regions ; the patriarchal fam- 
ily areas of the immigrant colonies; the 
equalitarian family areas of apartment house 
districts; and finally, in the so-called dormi- 
tory suburbs that new type of family where 
the husband leaves for down-town before 
the children are awake and returns after they 
are asleep, the modern matriarchal family, 
or perhaps more accurately, the matricentric 
family. This correlation between cultural 
areas of the city and types of family life is 
no fortuitous coincidence. It suggests the 
ways in which family life is related to the 
ecology of the city. The pattern of family 
life develops under certain life conditions 
and thrives only in conformity with the folk- 
ways and mores of the local community. 
Next I found peculiarly revealing a classi- 
fication of families by the pattern of per- 
sonal relationships between husband and wife 
and parents and children. Two contrasted 
patterns soon presented themselves: the 
highly integrated family and the unintegrated 
or loosely integrated family. These in turn 
might be subdivided into several varieties. 
Upon analysis it was found that the highly 
integrated family possessed one or more of 
the following traits: elaborate ritual, rigor- 
ous discipline, sentimental interdependence; 
stimulating co-operative activities or objet 
tives: while the unintegrated or loosely in 
tegrated family had little or no ritual, exerted 
slight control either through discipline 
sentimental attachment and its members 
were only in small degree unified by comma 
family aims to which individual purposé 


were subordinated. The typical orthodox 


Family Disorganizatio 


*Mowrer, Ernest R.: 
(to be published). 
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Jewish family has in marked degree all the 
traits that are positive for the highly inte- 

ated family. The Puritan family, stigma- 
tized by the younger generation as the 
Puritanical family, is a conspicuous illus- 
tration of integration through the character- 
istics of rigorous discipline and dominant 
family objectives. 

This study of the patterns of personal re- 
lationships in family life led directly to the 
conception of the family as a unity of inter- 
acting persons. By a unity of interacting 
personalities is meant a living, changing, 
growing thing. I was about to call it a 
superpersonality. At any rate the actual 
unity of family life has its existence not in 
any legal conception, nor in any formal con- 
tract, but in the interaction of its members. 
For the family does not depend for its sur- 
vival on the harmonious relations of its 
members, nor does it necessarily disintegrate 
as a result of conflicts between its members. 
The family lives as long as interaction is 
taking place and only dies when it ceases. 

In a recent work (soon to be published) 
on Family Disorganization, Dr. Ernest R. 
Mowrer points out that interaction as a prin- 
ciple of family life applies not only to inter- 
communication within the family but to the 
relations which the family sustains to the 
environing society. He says: 

The sociological conception of the family as a 
unity existing in interaction has two chief aspects. 
It signifies, first of all, that the family is an inter- 
play of personalities rather than purely a common 
hxation of sexual, parental, and filial instincts. 
The sociological description of family interaction 
will then naturally be in terms of impulses socially 
defined, as wishes, attitudes and sentiments. 

The family also exists in interaction with the 
larger society of which the family and its mem- 
bers are component parts. The status of the 
family in the neighborhood, its réle as defined in 
the mores, in public opinion and by law, the 
changes in the family which result from the play 
ot social forces in the community, are all illustra- 
‘ions of the significance for the family and its 
members of interaction with society.! 


The family is even more than an inter- 
action of personalities. In this interaction, 
the family develops a conception of itself. 
When this conception of familial relations is 
recognized by the community, the family 
acquires an institutional character. This is 
what is meant by the family as a social insti- 
tution. A family that had no conception of 


1 
Mowrer : 


Family Disorganization, page 25. 
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its role in the community, or of the respon- 
sibilities of its individual members would 
not be an institution, perhaps not even a 
family. It is just these natural relationships 
of family life, the obligations and responsi- 
bilities spontaneously assumed in family in- 
teraction, which the community seeks first 
through custom and then through law to de- 
fine, to make contractual, and to enforce. 
But everywhere, and always, by those who 
are dealing with problems of family life it 
is paramount to recognize that the family as 
a reality exists in the interaction of its mem- 
bers and not in the formalities of the law 
with its stipulations of rights and duties. 
Often too the family is thought of as a 
mere collection of interacting individuals 
rather than a unity of interacting persons. 
Herein lies the value for research of the 
technical distinction, made by Professor 
Park, between the individual and the person. 
The person is an individual who has status. We 
come into the world as individuals. We acquire 
status, and become persons. Status means position 
in society. The individual inevitably has some 
status in every social group of which he is a mem- 
ber. In a given group the status of every member 
is determined by his relation to every other mem- 
ber of that group. The individual’s self-conscious- 
ness—his conception of his rdle in society, his 


“self,” is based on his status in the social group 
or groups of which he is a member.1 


This definition of the person as an indi- 
vidual with status has thrown a flood of light 
upon family interaction. The members of 
the family do react to each other as indi- 
viduals and that is important. But they re- 
act to each other as persons and that is also 
important. For every person has, with more 
or less awareness, a conception of his role, 
not only in society, but in all groups of which 
he is a member. Not only does the person 
have a lively conception of his own role in 
the family, but he has a sense of the roles 
of all the other members of the family and 
notions of what family life is or ought to be. 
The rdles of the good father, the good 
mother, and the good child enter powerfully 
in determining the conception which each 
member holds of his place in the world of 
family life. 

In a stable, homogeneous society, ideas of 
family life and the roles of its different 
members are relatively fixed and constant. 


’ Park, R. E., and Burgess, E. W.: Introduction 


to the Science of Sociology, page 55. 
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In a changing society composed of hetero- 
geneous elements, familial attitudes are 
almost inevitably in a state of flux. Instead 
of a common pattern of family life in- 
trenched in tradition and crushing out all 
impulse to variation by the sheer weight of 
universal conformity, our American society 
presents what at first sight seems to be a 
chaotic conglomeration of every conceivable 
pattern of family organization and disorgan- 
ization, from the patriarchal kinship groups 
of our Southern Mountain highlands to the 
free unions of our Greenwich Villages. 
Hardly a day passes but the public is shocked 
and outraged by some new form of wild 
and reckless behavior, particularly of youth 
in revolt no longer regulated by customary 
controls. 

But these random and aimless variations 
away from the basic pattern of family life 
are not, as some believe, an indication of the 
future of family life and sexual relation- 
ships. They are only the symptoms in the 
present, as in similar times in the past, that 
society is undergoing change. When an 
equilibrium is re-established a new pattern 
of family life will emerge, better adapted to 
the new situation, but only a different variety 
of the old familiar pattern of personal rela- 
tionships in the family. 

The general currents of the social influ- 
ences affecting the family can, however, be 
outlined. They were ably presented in a 
paper by Professor Ernest R. Groves! read 
before this group last year in Chicago. The 
passing of man’s dominance, the emancipa- 
tion of woman, and her entrance into all 
fields of economic, social, and civic life, par- 
enthood by choice, the transition from the 
homestead family to the home in the small 
apartment or the hotel—these are only a few 
of the influences affecting family interaction 
in new and disturbing wavs. More intangi- 
ble but even more dynamic are the subtle 
changes taking place in our conception of 
the family and of the role of its members. 
It is only by contrast that we realize the 
revolutionary nature of the changes in our 
attitudes, as for example the difference be- 
tween the attitudes of the Sicilian immigrant 
and the native American toward divorce. 

In Little Sicily in Chicago, Dr. Mowrer 


‘American Journal of Sociology, September, 
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found not a single case of desertion or 
divorce recorded in the Court of Domestic 
Relations or in the Superior or Circuit 
Courts. An Italian social worker in this 
district reported that she had never known 
a bona fide case where a Sicilian husband 
deserted his family, although this is one of 
the areas where poverty abounds. Divorce 
or desertion does not enter into the thought 
of the Sicilian as a conceivable solution for 
family difficulties. His prevailing code of 
conduct, his mores, and his religious senti- 
ments effectually exclude any evasion of 
family responsibility afforded by desertion 
or the divorce courts. But separation and 
divorce, once under the ban of American 
mores, have now, at least for certain causes, 
tacitly received the sanction of the com- 
munity. At any rate, the possibility of fam- 
ily disruption enters as a factor into the 
complex of familial attitudes, where it was 
almost absent in the American society of 
fifty years ago. 

In his penetrating paper, Professor Groves 
gave a particularly illuminating explanation 
of the influence of conflicting conceptions of 
family life. The modern husband conceives 
the role which his wife should play in the 
family in the likeness of his mother (a 
sociological adaptation of the theory of the 
mother image) while the wife thinks of her 
role as a realization of some embodiment of 
the new woman. What family can be found 
in which this very natural divergence in 
family ideals has not been the crux of a con- 
flict, perhaps slight or perhaps severe, and 
how interesting it would be to know the 
different solutions that have been worked 
out ? 

The following excerpts from a case stud- 
ied by one of our graduate students depict 
the influence upon family life of conflicting 
patterns of family ideals. It will be called 
the Marx family, not because that is its 
name but because it suggests the German 
ancestry of the father. The father, like so 
many parents, acquired his notions of the 
role of parents and children from the family 
pattern in which he was reared. 


In the early eighties the Marx family, consist- 
ing of the paternal grandparents and a son, a child 
of two, emigrated from Germany to Cincinnati, 
Ohio. There the grandfather worked as a teamster 
and in a few years as a teaming contractor. 1! 
oldest son, the Mr. Marx of our small family 
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group, at twelve worked with his father as a 
teamster during the heavy season. Another son 
and daughter were soon added to the family and 
the economic struggle became severe. At the age 
of fourteen he was taken out of school and set to 
work ten or twelve hours a day. His wages were 
given over to his father, and he was “ glad to have 
4 dime to spend on the Fourth of July.” At the 
age of eighteen he joined the cavalry in the 
Spanish American War and saw active service 
later in the Philippines. Returning overland after 
his discharge, he stopped in a small town to visit 
a friend. There he met Mrs. Marx and married 


her. 


This picture of the paternal family pat- 
tern, while not detailed, suggests the char- 
acteristic features of the German-American 
immigrant family: the exercise of the 
paternal authority, rigorous discipline, the 
subordination of the individual members to 
the aim of the economic security and success 
of the family. A brief sketch of family 
history will bring us down to date for a 
description of family interaction at the 
present time. 


Since his father died soon after his marriage, 
Mr. Marx and his bride moved to Cincinnati tak- 
ing over the dwindling contracting business. His 
mother had grown rather harsh and melancholic 
during his absence and in every way he tried to 
defer to her wishes and render her the respect and 
obedience due to one who had done so much for him. 
In accordance with her wishes the first child was 
named Wilhelm (William). Four years later Henry 
came and only a year later, Joseph. At the out- 
break of the World War Mr. Marx enlisted and 
was in camp near Columbus where the family took 
up its abode. Late in 1919 he was honorably dis- 
charged. He immediately took a commission in 
the National Guard commanding a cavalry troop 
stationed in a small city where the widowed ma- 
ternal grandmother lived. 

Mr. Marx noticed that William had begun to 
grow rapidly during his absence and this continued 
until now he is six feet tall and only sixteen. At 
the same time Mr. Marx noticed that he was 
“acting up,” was becoming lazy, was failing in 
school, and avoided strangers. He played with 
smaller boys and disobeyed his mother who gave 
up in despair and began to rely on the whippings 
administered by his father. These had little effect 
and William left school and went to work. Since 
then he has lost every job he has held after a few 
weeks or a month. He continues to dress slovenly, 
to loaf, and to disobey. William is the family 
problem; they have all come to take a hand in 
discussing him and in saying what he should do. 


Mr. Marx conceived his role as the head 
of the family according to his mental picture 
of himself as taking his father’s place. His 
military experience but confirmed his belief 
in the efficacy of what Professor Thomas has 
called the ordering and forbidding technique. 


Mr. Marx is quite open and objective, saying 
what he thinks, occupied with the concrete happen- 
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ings of family life and its immediate plans. He 
tries to dominate the family and especially to con- 
trol William. The father believes in doing what 
you are told, in respecting your elders and 
superiors, and in venerating the common virtues of 
honesty, thrift, and industry as the sum and sub- 
stance of the way of life. He is frequently heard 
quoting something that he did as a boy or that his 
parents did or expected of him. Mr. Marx at- 
tempts to “put over” his father’s family idea but 
fails. He apparently does not find himself capable 
of adjusting himself to any other plan of family 
control; the army and his military training saw to 
that. Denied contacts with middle class men that 
would give him some conception of other family 
patterns, he is helpless and vainly struggles toward 
an impossible goal. 


The maternal pattern of family life and 
the roles appropriate to it are derived from 
the girlhood life of Mrs. Marx. 


Mrs. Marx told the writer about her own home 
life as a young woman and as a girl but she does 
not speak of it much in the family circle. Never- 
theless it is very potent in the formation of her 
attitudes, and these attitudes remain in conflict 
with attitudes of her husband to the present day. 
Democratic family life, independence, initiative, 
and mutual respect on equal terms of all the mem- 
bers of the family, are the American notions she 
carries over from her girlhood family life. 

Mrs. Marx is more introspective than any other 
member of the family. She worries about being a 
failure, thinks about death and imagines all sorts 
of calamities that might happen to the family. She 
looks for spiritual values, liberty, artistic expres- 
sion (she finds that her violin helps more than any- 
thing else to make life worth living). To raise 
her boys to be good and noble men is her idea of 
success in life and because they do not seem to be 
turning out right she feels that she is a failure. 
Moreover, she feels helpless to change the family 
situation. 


The oldest son, William, has already been 
termed the “family problem.” He has all 
the problems of the boy of the awkward age 
and others in addition. Existing in the 
family as an outcast, he attempts to find a 
social world outside the home in which his 
wishes may be expressed. 


William is sensitive about his stature, secretive, 
avoiding the society of others. He has a very 
decided feeling of inferiority and seeks the com- 
pany of boys young enough to look up to him or 
at least not old enough to torment him. He is 
virtually an outcast from the family at present and 
goes his own way as much as he can. He says 
little but so far as his actions indicate he sees life 
as getting food and shelter with the least effort 
possible. His “bumming around” and disobedi- 
ence bring on a conflict usually ending in violence 
on the part of Mr. Marx. His parents marvel 
that he has not taken to the road and become a 
bum. Bill takes it all without resisting but con- 
tinues to disobey. Mrs. Marx expressed her opin- 
ion to the writer that it galls her to see this and 
that if she were a boy his size she would fight 
back even though defeat was inevitable. Bill has 
evidently been beaten so often that all the “ fight” 
has been taken out of him, and lacking a satisfac- 


2 
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tory status in the family he has nothing to protect 
by fighting back. He has accepted the role of the 
“dog "—without a bit of spirit—whipped and de- 
feated already in life, accepting a mean, hand-to- 
mouth existence. 


The two younger brothers, Henry and 
Joseph, exhibit marked temperamental dif- 
ferences, but time does not permit a descrip- 
tion of their personal traits nor an account of 
their attitude of superiority to their older 
brother. 

The status of the different members of the 
family is disclosed quite unmistakably by the 
seating at meals. 


Each has his position at table, Henry at the 
right and Joseph at the left of their father, Wil- 
liam at his mother’s left. There is indication of 
status in the seating arrangement: (1) Mr. Marx; 
(2) Mrs. Marx; (3) Henry; (4) Joseph; (5) 
William. Their attitude toward their places is 
one of “rights” and they feel disturbed if they 
are made to sit anywhere else, except for a guest. 


The interpretation made in this case study 
of the Marx family life follows: 


One is struck in studying the family that it is 
not one family but three. Mr. Marx’s family lives 
on through him and the patterns that it conformed 
to persist. While the family lived with the 
paternal grandmother this was probably the dom- 
inant pattern in the family life. During the taste 
of independence offered by Mr. Marx’s absence, 
the maternal family’s pattern, that of freedom and 
mutual respect developed. With the father’s re- 
turn a conflict arose between the paternal and 
maternal pattern, conflict made more intense by 
the training the father had received in the army. 
The children began to assert their own “ rights ” 
and to resent the paternal discipline. The family 
pattern which the children drew from their asso- 
ciates was formulated in the processes of inter- 
action which took place between them and the 
parents. This may be called the third family pat- 
tern. At any rate three distinct patterns are to be 
found existing in the attitudes of father, mother 
and children, and more important is the fact that 
they have not been integrated into a single, more 
or less consistent and harmonious, resultant pattern 
upon which successful family life could be built. 
Hence family control is labelled “anarchy ’—the 
family as a group is disorganized. Three family 
patterns are in conflict, that of the father’s family, 
that of the mother’s family, and that of the chil- 
dren’s group of associates. All of the patterns 
have failed to realize adequate expression. 


This case is only one among many that 
might have been selected to illustrate the 
effect on family life of conflicting rdles. 
Like any case study it raises more questions 
than it answers. Among all the many ques- 
tions that might be asked, one interests me 
the most. What is going on in the inner 
life of William? What changes are taking 


place in his conception of himself and of his 
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attitude toward his father that may lead him 
to rebel, or to escape, or to go insane? But 
the case at any rate does indicate the possi- 
bilities for research of an analysis of family 
life in terms of family patterns and roles. 

In a recent brilliant article on “ Social 
Images Versus Reality,” Dr. Trigant Bur- 
row defines social images in terms of what 
Professor Cooley has called “the looking- 
glass self,”* but he challenges the reality of 
these social images or roles as natural 
phenomena : 


Each of us occupies a position professionally, 
politically, economically, personally. There is 
one’s relationship to one’s wife, to his child, to his 
mother, his friends, his servants, and to every class 
and condition of people. In all these relationships 
the individual is constantly measuring his behavior 
according to the estimate of those in front of him. 
All of them give back his personal image in the 
social mirror they present to him. To the servant 
we play the master: to royalty we play the slave. 
The more we consider this self-reflective tendency 
the more we may realize how readily we fall into 
this, that, or the other characterological role in 
response to the image or rdle that is unconsciously 
being played opposite us. 


Dr. Burrow regards these images or roles 
as illusions: 


What is called the mother-image is but the sum 
of the impressions reflected by the mother from 
the social environment about her. The mother- 
image bears no relation whatever to the mother- 
organism and our impression of this early impres- 
sion of our childhood is totally unconnected with 
the personality from whom we receive it. . . . 
The image we unconsciously cherish is not the 
image of the mother’s personality. It is the image 
of the social suggestion that has surrounded the 
mother. For I think we must ultimately come to 
see that the child automatically replaces the bio- 
logical reality of the parent-organism with the 
social image that is artificially reflected to him by, 
the parent. 


Our “mother image,” according to Dr. 
Burrow, is an illusion, the reality is the bio- 
logical organism. But, speaking of illusions, 
is not the biological organism as a mother 
even more of an illusion? How is it pos- 
sible for a human being to be a mother with- 
out some notion of the rdle of a mother, 
which is just what a social image is? All 
her natural feelings, her affection for her 
children compel her to function as a mother. 
She becomes highly conscious of herself as 
a mother the moment she encounters differ- 
ent modes of bringing up children, or when 


The Journal of Abnormal Psychology and 
Social Psychology, XIX, No. 3, October-Decem- 
ber, 1924, pages 230-35. 

* Human Nature and the Social Order, page 152. 
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her own methods of child rearing are 
criticized. 

These social images, these conceptions of 
ourselves and of others which Dr. Burrow 
regards as nefarious illusions, seem to many 
of us the very substance of human nature 
and personality. Surely our reflexes, our 
instincts, and our endocrine secretions are 
not the distinctive characteristics of human 
nature, no matter how greatly they influence 
it. What is human nature but the capacity 
to have social images, to put oneself in the 
other person’s place and look at oneself, so 
far as one is able, in the mirror of the atti- 
tudes of other persons? Cooley has defined 
human nature as “sympathy and the in- 
numerable sentiments into which sympathy 
enters, such as love, resentment, ambition, 
vanity, hero-worship, and the feeling of 
social right and wrong.” ? 

For the study of human nature, person- 
ality, and groups like the family, the basic 
reality is just this social image, this concep- 
tion of one’s role in the family, in the con- 
genital group and in the community. Inti- 
mate studies of family life reveal that the 
actual problems of human beings center, in 
general, around the struggle to realize our 
conceptions of our roles—as was vividly il- 
lustrated by the case of the Marx family. 
Any program of treating this case, to be 
even intelligent, not to say successful, would 
lie not in assessing the proportionate share 
of the blame upon Mr. Marx, or upon Mrs. 
Marx, or upon William, but in an under- 
standing of their attitudes in the light of 
each one’s conception of his rdle in family 
life. 

For it is in his social images, his memories, 
his wishes, his dreams, his illusions, his 
faiths that a human being really lives. Take 
from him his social images of motherhood 
and brotherhood, of truth and justice, of 
immortality and God, and life would not be 
worth living. Yet, for these social images, 
the so-called illusions of home and country, 
friendship and honor, humanity and right, 
man has always been willing to put forth the 
utmost effort, to make the most heroic sacri- 
fices, even to life itself. 


* Social Organization, page 28. See also Ells- 
worth Faris, “The Nature of Human Nature,” 
oe of the American Sociological Society, 

ol. XX. 


However, in dealing with human roles as 
the social reality of personality, it is neces- 
sary to regard them not as absolutes, but as 
relative to the social situation. Changes in 
life conditions render time-honored roles 
obsolete. Where is the grandmother with 
her black bonnet of the last generation? 
Where is the ideal that a woman’s place is 
confined to the home? Why is it that the 
role which made the mother as a girl the 
belle of the village leaves her old-fashioned 
daughter a wall-flower at a dance? Why is 
it that the father who in the country was 
the center of all the activities of the family, 
economic and cultural, seems in many city 
homes to be reduced to the negative role of 
saying “no” to the plans of the other 
members of the family ? 

Then too, even the personal roles of fam- 
ily life may become so formal and mechan- 
ical that they lose the spontaneity and the 
human quality that originally and essentially 
belonged to them. “Are Parents People?” 
is the impertinent phrasing of this question 
in the title of a recent motion picture. Or 
a similar reaction against the formalism that 
may ossify familial rdles and sentiments was 
some time ago expressed in the flippant lines 
of a ragtime song, “ They say the family is 
an institution, but who wants to live in an 
institution?” It is well to realize that even 
the least institutional of institutions may be- 
come so impersonal and mechanical as to 
take on the characteristics of a secondary 
instead of a primary group. 

The scientific study of the family is still 
in its infancy. I have attempted briefly and 
I know inadequately to touch on certain of 
the aspects of family life that, in the studies 
which we have made, have seemed to be 
important for future research. These are: 
first, to push further the effort to describe, 
analyze, and classify the patterns of family 
life; second, to recognize that the family 
as a going concern depends more on the 
natural unity that arises and develops 
through the personal interaction of its mem- 
bers than upon any attempt to enforce the 
family obligations which the law imposes; 
and third, to test the assumption that the 
family as a reality inheres in the conception 
which society and its members have of it 
and of their rdles as husbands and wives, 
parents and children. 
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THE EFFECT OF AN UNSATISFACTORY MOTHER- 
DAUGHTER RELATIONSHIP UPON THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF A PERSONALITY'* 


JESSIE TAFT, Px.D. 
Director, Child Study Department, Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania 


IFTEEN years ago and more, George 
P tteries Mead was teaching his stu- 

dents in social psychology that the 
conscious self arises as a result of its own 
social responses and that it continues to 
exist as a social process, an index of its 
changing social relationships. Today we 
are barely beginning the struggle to make 
concrete the implications of that statement. 
So elusive is the material, so varied, so rich, 
so individual, that one can but wonder 
whether it will ever be possible to know 
enough of the detail of the process we call 
personality to bring it under anything ap- 
proaching scientific control. 

The psychologists, except where they have 
joined forces with psychiatry and social case 
work, are getting at the problem as scien- 
tifically as possible through the conditioned 
reflex, experiments with animals and, to a 
very limited extent, with new born babies. 
They are extending their meastirement of 
mental abilities to the youngest baby, they 
are developing tests of character traits, of 
emotional make-up, tests to tell you the kind 
of person you are and what complexes you 
have. They are upsetting all their previous 
concepts of instinct and emotion and trying 
to look at the human being denuded and 
unformed without a preconception of what 
he ought to do or be in the presence of any 
particular stimulus. 

Interesting and scientific as this approach 
may be, it is still abstract and remote from 
the living individual when compared with 
the attempts to understand personality as 
a living process which characterize psychia- 
try and social case work, where the problem 
of immediate treatment is ever present. 
‘That the work of the psychiatrists and case 
workers is less precise and less scientific can 
hardly be questioned, but at the present time 
it is certainly more significant for our under- 


*Given at a meeting of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, New York, December 29, 1925. 


standing of the origin and life history of 
a human personality in all its fullness. Thus 
far the psychologist, except as he has bor- 
rowed from the psychiatrist, has given us 
only dead parts. They do not live when put 
together, they do not help us much to solve 
the pressing immediate problems of bringing 
up children with some kind of understanding 
and control of what is happening so that 
we may not be quite so helpless in the face 
of the personality and behavior problems of 
our adult world. Perhaps it will remain for 
the psychologist and the sociologist to estab- 
lish scientific bases for the hypotheses which 
psychiatrist and social worker have seized 
upon, in the exigencies of situations remote 
from laboratory control but subjected never- 
theless to the pragmatic check of success or 
failure in their application to an individual's 
need. 

Be that as it may, the purpose of this 
paper is to make real some of the difficulties 
which confront one who is interested in 
understanding personality in action from the 
point of view of possible modification or, 
shall we say, case treatment and to suggest 
some of the subtleties of material in which 
we quickly become involved when we try to 
make concrete our theories about the social 
nature of the self. 

There is perhaps no better vehicle for such 
a discussion than an account of one’s experi- 
ence in attempting to interpret the per- 
sonality of a particular person, in this case 
a girl who was nearly thirteen at the time 
she became troublesome in school and was 
brought to the attention of school counselor 
and psychologist. There was nothing scien- 
tific about the situation. It was limited by 
the function of a school counselor, the time 
she had to give, what the family would bear, 
and the applicability of the interpretations 
to the immediate solving of the problem. 

The case came up in March, 1924, and has 
been under care ever since. From time to 
time both psychologist and worker have re- 
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constructed their theories about it. This 
has meant a growing, ever-changing con- 
ception of the child and her family which 
continually rendered the previously acquired 
history inadequate, while the obtaining of 
additional material was often impossible 
practically, however desirable theoretically, 
because the child’s difficulty was too much 
improved to justify further investigation in 
the eyes of the family. I shall not attempt 
to give a chronologi¢al account of the con- 
tacts with the family, the gradual accumula- 
tion of material or the carrying out of the 
practical case treatment but shall merely try 
to present the data as finally assembled and 
suggest its possible bearing on the case. 

Mary R was reported to the school coun- 
selor of a public school in March, 1924, for 
taking money from the pocketbook of one 
of the girls in her class. While the investi- 
gation of this theft was still pending, she 
took four Red Cross magazines from a 
classroom and, when on the point of dis- 
covery, tried to put the guilt on another girl. 
A little later she was discovered ransacking 
the drawer of a teacher’s desk. When 
brought to account for these misdeeds Mary 
gave various reasons for her behavior, none 
of which had any basis in fact. She also 
edmitted that once before when she was in 
the 4th grade (she was then in 7B) she took 
five Eversharp pencils. The mother com- 
pleted the picture with the story of having 
found a number of things in Mary’s school 
bag and clothing for several weeks, things 
for which she could not account and which 
she had forced Mary to return to school— 
things such as a wooden spoon from cooking 
class, bobbins from machines, cardboard 
wrapped with silk thread. The mother 
stated that Mary quite often took things 
from her brothers and sister, things which 
could be of no value to her and often where 
she possessed duplicates. She has fre- 
quently discovered her going through her 
bureau and desk drawers and she has known 
her to take small sums of money found about 
the house. 

One of the reasons why it is hard to study 
such a case is that the attention of everyone 
—family, teachers, even the case worker—is 
caught by the spectacular behavior. Every- 
one wants something done to stop the steal- 
Ing, as if the mere fact of discovery made 


its cessation more important. It takes a 
good deal of determination on the part of 
the psychologist, removed as he may be 
from the practical situation, to detach his 
own interest from these outstanding events 
and to forget that he is supposed to inter- 
pret and correct a particular bit of behavior. 
Except for its inconvenience to society, the 
stealing is no more important than any other 
symptom as an expression of personality. 
This anti-social form of adaptation might be 
altered only to give place to a substitute 
expression perhaps no more desirable from 
the viewpoint of the individual’s welfare, 
while the fundamental difficulty, the organi- 
zation of the personality itself, remained 
untouched. 

Until stealing can be related to the de- 
velopment of this girl’s personality, our 
understanding of it is incomplete, although 
we succeed in removing it as a symptom. 

For orientation one needs first a pic- 
ture of Mary and her family as the 
worker sees them through her interviews 
and observation : 

Mary’s home background is decidedly 
above average as middle class homes go. 
The father is a skilled mechanic who has 
always worked steadily, has earned a fair 
living, has been faithful to his wife, and is 
really fond of his family. He is a young 
man, healthy, good looking, quiet, easy 
going, and with no bad habits. The children 
are fond of him and he enjoys playing with 
them of an evening. He takes a share in 
their physical care, such as bathing, dressing, 
and feeding, but has little real responsibility 
for the home. The training and discipline 
is left almost entirely to the mother who is 
the dominant member of the household. His 
one weakness has been for gambling and 
taking chances. Once he used money be- 
longing to his firm. He was able to replace 
it and only lost his job as a result but his 
wife insisted that he never work again where 
he handled other people’s money. He still 
enjoys buying lottery tickets and chances 
and Mrs. R can see this tendency coming 
out in Mary. 

The mother herself is very much a per- 
son, a dignified, fresh-faced, young woman 
with a frank, open attitude which disarms 
criticism. She is intelligent and conscien- 
tious, and struggles to maintain the rather 
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conventional but high moral and_ social 
standards under which she was brought up. 
She devotes herself earnestly to the care of 
a family of five children, of whom Mary 
is the oldest. When Mary was first re- 
ferred there were in the family a new baby, 
a boy of two, Clara (six), and Philip (nine). 
The house is small and without adornment 
but comfortable. There is an atmosphere 
of harmony and evidence of planning for the 
children’s welfare. They have the run of 
the house and order is not maintained at 
the expense of their play. Mrs. R is per- 
haps over-anxious about the children, goes 
to school to see the teachers, and takes 
Mary’s behavior far more seriously than her 
husband does. It is she who takes all the 
initiative in bringing Mary to the psycholo- 
gist. She is overworked, has borne children 
rather rapidly and is worn out with her 
futile efforts to reform Mary. She has used 
every form of correction—reasoning, scold- 
ing, shaming, whipping, threatening. She 
has even spoken of putting her away and 
painted her fate in the next world. Much 
of this she realizes was unwise but she felt 
the honor of the family to be at stake. 
Mary herself is an uncanny child with a 
pale, thin, pointed face and a body so slight 
and huddled as to give the impression of 
being dwarfed. 
watchful eyes, her hoarse, frightened voice 
often subdued to a whisper, her nervous, 
rapid movements and her perpetual expres- 
sion of fear and suspense, makes a striking 
contrast to her frank, comfortable, good 
looking mother. No other child in the fam- 
ily presents such a strange appearance. 
Philip is quite handsome and fairly well 
grown. He is polite, manly, and appeals to 
everyone. Clara looks a little more like 
Mary but is free and friendly in her con- 
tacts. The little ones all seem to be whole- 
some, jolly, ordinary youngsters. 
The mother describes Mary as a nervous 
child full of fears, very prying and curious, 
the kind of child who drives one wild with 
her questions and her continuous flow of 
talk about her own interests and the pressure 
of her intense desires to go, to do, and to 
possess. There is always something Mary 
is asking for. She is one large want and 
nothing satisfies that want long. No sooner 


has she obtained a desired object than she 
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Mary, with her furtive, 
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ceases to care about it and transfers her 
interest to a new end. She is always in the 
process of seeking or striving for the next 
thing. She craves personal adornment and 
stylish clothes but takes poor care of what 
she gets. She is personally neat and clean 
always. Her mother says she doesn’t get 
dirty even at play. She can do efficient 
work about the home, such as getting an 
entire meal if her interest happens to be 
aroused, but ordinarily she is not very reli- 
able or responsible and has to be followed 
up with constant reminding. She loves to 
take authority over the younger children 
when the mother is away but does not man- 
age them well. She teases and bosses and 
breaks up their games. She is always afraid 
that she will not have everything the other 
children have. She is markedly without 
affection which the other children show. 
Mrs. R thinks Mary really cares for no one 
but herself. She is nicest to the little baby 
and she is very dependent on her mother 
but there is no genuine love for any of them. 
She is entirely absorbed in her own par- 
ticular desire of the moment, a new dress, 
a wrist watch, Girl Scouts, movies, a trip, 
or what not. She craves attention, but when 
given it becomes unbearable in her bound- 
less hunger for more. She has no special 
friends among other children and when she 
plays with girls of her own age shows no 
particular leadership. As a younger child 
she was quite contented to play by herself. 
Now she loves to join a club but she does 
not remain long, changing her group affilia- 
tions often. She has been very sensitive to 
the criticism which her behavior brought 
upon her from children and teachers and 
tried to avert suspicion from herself by put- 
ting it upon other girls in quite a deliberate 
way. She is afraid of punishments and 
screams wildly when whipped but this is 
soon over and there is no evidence of re- 
morse or resentment. She is apparently 
upset over the unpleasant consequences 0! 
her acts, not because she has been guilty of 
them. She is untruthful whenever a situa- 
tions seems to demand it, either for self- 
defense or to gain an end. At school, pre- 
vious to the stealing, she had not been 
conspicuous for misconduct or for the 
quality of her work. She began to fail in 
some studies about the time she was fe 
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ferred for behavior, and had to be tutored. 
The mother is much distressed over what 
she considers Mary’s failure to do creditable 
work. Her other children have stood well 
above the average. Mary used to but now 
she shows absolutely no interest and never 
seems to have her mind on her studies. She 
has to be nagged all the time. Philip on the 
contrary is a shining example. 

Psychometric tests of all three older chil- 
dren ‘show that as far as tests are concerned 
they have about equal ability, falling in the 
upper average group with unusual memory 
spans and, on the part of Mary particularly, 
superior ability with concrete material. 
There is no reason for poor school work 
as far as native intelligence goes. 

It is noteworthy that, despite her good 
ability, Mary shows no genuinely con- 
structive interests. She seems to have no 
projects which she pursues over a period 
of time, nothing she is making, no plan she 
is carrying out because of some idea of her 
own, except her schemes for getting her 
own way, going somewhere, or gaining pos- 
session of some coveted object. Yet she 
does not use or value the things she appar- 
ently desires intensely. Nor has she, as far 
as one can see, the kind of curiosity which 
leads to intellectual pursuits. In spite of her 
avidity, she does not seek knowledge. School 
work means nothing to her but the possibil- 
ity of success or failure. 

Here we have a girl in early adolescence, 
who stands out in her family as different, 
dificult, unloving, and unlovable. The 
parents have a constant struggle to maintain 
toward her the same loving attitude they 
have for the other children. They are put 
on the defensive by her insistent demands, 
her watchful care of herself, her determina- 
tion to have her own needs gratified at all 
costs, her jealous measuring of what the 
brothers and sister receive. The mother in 
fleeting moments of insight will admit that 
she cannot love Mary as she does the rest, 
but she quickly adds, “I do more for her 
than any of the others.” There is no doubt 


that Mary by her behavior commands almost 
as much anxious attention as all the rest 
put together. 

An interesting light is thrown on Mary’s 
character by her reaction to sex instruction. 
It was noted early in the work on the prob- 
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lem that Mary’s stealing episodes at school 
had happened to coincide with periods when 
Mrs. R had gone to the hospital to be de- 
livered. Mrs. R admitted that she had 
never had the courage to tell her children 
anything about sex. She had always main- 
tained that the doctor brought the baby. 
She was not very happy about her own sex 
life; she felt that she had had too many 
children and that her husband disregarded 
her entirely in his demands. She could 
conceive of sex as being a happy, beautiful 
part of some lives but it was not so with 
her. She felt ashamed of the sex relation- 
ship and couldn’t bear to tell her children; 
moreover, she didn’t know how to tell them. 
She was willing to let someone else discuss 
sex with Mary and agreed to let Mary come 
to her with all she learned. She recalled 
that Mary had asked questions which she 
evaded and had brought home information 
from a playmate, which the mother had told 
her never to mention again. 

As soon as the subject of sex is broached 
to Mary and she becomes convinced that 
it is safe to show her interest, her curiosity 
becomes uncontrollable. She breaks forth 
in a stream of questions, many unrelated to 
sex but all symbolic of her consuming desire 
to know what has been concealed from her. 
Step by step she presses the psychologist 
back to beginnings until the great object of 
her search is reached: “ What does the 
father do?” When this has been answered 
to her satisfaction, her exulting triumph over 
her parents is unconcealed. “ Now I know 
what they do when they lock the door.” 
(Mr. R at this time was doing night work.) 
To her mother’s horror, Mary went home 
and repeated this statement to her father 
with the greatest satisfaction. She showed 
none of the ordinary adolescent emotion 
about sex, she had no apparent interest in 
it on her own account, no shame, no disgust, 
just joy in finding out at last what her 
parents had tried to hide from her. She 
had won out. 

For a time Mary talked to her mother a 
good deal about the things she had been 
told, looked at pictures in a book, satisfied 
every curiosity and then lost interest in it 
completely. 

How much this gratification of her de- 
sires had to do with the cessation of the 
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stealing one cannot say, but the fact remains 
that there has been no offense at school and 
nothing startling at home since March, 1924, 
when this conversation took place. The 
personality, however, is unchanged, the con- 
suming hunger for possessions is unabated 
and the lack of objective interest in other 
people remains the same, except that Mary 
has taken on many of the characteristics of 
adolescence. She lives in the hope of some 
recognition on the part of older boys, whom 
she worships from afar. She has ideas 
about society and thinks about the life in 
big hotels as something to dream of. She 
is preparing herself for appearance in the 
movies and reads everything she can find on 
how to become beautiful. Recently she went 
through some kind of an elaborate starch 
bath, following directions to the letter, in 
order to improve her appearance. All of 
this, however, has the same quality of com- 
plete absorption in herself and a compelling 
drive to get something for that self, with 
unawareness of the impression this makes 
on other people and blindness to their feel- 
ings and interests. 

The question which now arises is, how 
was such a personality as this evolved? 
What were the social relationships which 
determined such a lack of response, such a 
turning away from persons, such a con- 
centration upon the ego combined with 
failure to develop real ego power and a more 
acceptable ego ideal. We surely do not 
believe that such personality organization as 
this is simply born with the individual. It 
cannot be if we really mean what we say 
when we talk about the self as arising in a 
social situation. 

Granted that Mary was not born with a 
ready-made self, is there any reason to doubt 
that the processes of response to social stim- 
uli, which would ultimately result in what 
we call self, began at least from the moment 
of birth if not before? And would anyone 
seriously question that the infant’s first pos- 
sible relationship is ordinarily with the 
mother ? 

If we wish to understand Mary, then, we 
do have to go back to the nature of the situa- 
tion in which her first patterns of response 
were laid down. There seems to be no 


period of life which we have so completely 
discounted as the first three years, particu- 
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larly the first year, in our assumption that 
nothing happens then which matters, except 
possibly regarding physical health. Cer. 
tainly we seldom think of it as affecting 
social attitudes or the type of personality 
appearing later and, even when we admit 
theoretically that this period has a deter- 
mining influence, we fail pretty completely 
to fill it in with any concrete detail. Aside 
from psychoanalytic literature which is too 
technical and too far in advance of most of 
our thinking to be convincing, I know of 
only one place where any attempt is made 
to state the concrete experiences of a baby 
with their emotional and social implications, 
This is an article on the “ Rudiments of 
Character,” by David Forsyth in the Psycho- 
analytic Review, Volume VIII, No. 2, April, 
1921. While Forsyth is an analyst, he has 
managed to make the baby’s first contacts 
with life pretty real, whatever one’s reaction 
to psychoanalytic interpretations may be. 

However foolish it may seem, however 
helpless we may be for lack of material and 
however unused to regarding it, it seems to 
me we have to face the fact that to every 
human being the first vitally important out- 
side object is the mother’s breast and that 
the particular kind of nursing experience a 
baby has is bound to affect his relation to 
the mother and thereby to all who come after 
her. Next in importance to satisfying of 
hunger come the excretory functions and 
all the possibilities they afford of sensory 
pains and pleasures, of concentration of 
interest on themselves, of exercise of power, 
and control, of experiences of failure, shame, 
and inferiority, of varying kinds of contacts 
with father and mother in the process of 
training to socialized habits. 

It is with full realization of how un- 
equipped we are as yet to analyze these 
early experiences, how little material we 
have on them and how inadequate are the 
bases for interpretations, that I venture to 
give you what material we were able to 
gather on Mary’s early background and to 
suggest some of the possibilities of its com- 
nection with her personality as we now see it. 

Mary arrived during the first year of the 
marriage, quite contrary to all Mrs. R's 
ideas. She had planned on a year in which 
to become adjusted. As she looks back on 
it now, she realizes what a very difficult 
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riod it was. While she loves her husband 
and insists that he is the kindest man and 
a good father, much better than most, she 
has not forgotten her picture of the man 
she thought she was marrying. The first 
two years were years of disillusion. When 
asked what it is she minds most about Mr. 
R, she hesitates, and then says impulsively, 
“Tf you really want to know, it’s his lack 
of refinement. He'd just as soon eat in 
his shirt sleeves as not and he’d rather go 
without shaving than to shave. He doesn’t 
care how he looks. I wasn’t brought up 
that way. Now Philip is refined in his 
tastes like my family. Mary is more like 
her father; but he loves the children, he 
isn’t like her that way. He’s very good to 
them and took more care of Mary than I did 
the first year.” 

The birth was very hard, as so often 
happens with the unfortunate first baby. 
Mrs. R had hemorrhage after hemorrhage 
and was so wretched for several months that 
much of Mary’s care fell upon the father. 
Mary was breast fed for three months and 
was then put on condensed milk. Breast 
feeding was an unpleasant thing for Mrs. 
R. There was for her none of the intimate 
union of mother and child which makes of 
nursing a unique and satisfying experience 
to many women. It was something to he 
dreaded and cut short because of the pain. 
At three months, then, Mary was deprived 
of her first, none-too-satisfactory love object 
and went through eight months of a bottle 
which was equally unsatisfactory. She had 
colic, she was so undernourished that growth 
was retarded, and so constipated that bowel 
movements caused bleeding and were stub- 
bornly resisted. Finally it was necessary 
to resort to enemas for every movement 
and to this day, says the mother, Mary has 
to be urged to go to the toilet. 

The unhappiness of this period was in- 
creased by the fact that it was just at the 
time of Mary’s birth that Mr. R became 
involved in his speculations with his firm’s 
money and lost his job. When you realize 
how all this went against Mrs. R’s strongest 
beliefs and aspirations for herself and her 
family, you can easily see that Mary’s first 
social situation was full of pain, fear, 
anxiety, and deep emotional distress. Mary 
did not feel the suppor: of a united father 


and mother. Mary was the center of atten- 
tion but it was attention of a strained and 
anxious variety. As it was not possible for 
Mrs. R to find much joy in her baby be- 
cause of the quality of fear or discomfort 
involved in every aspect of her care (for 
Mary was a sickly, crying, troublesome child 
from the first and the mother herself too 
ill to want to look after her), so it must 
have been impossible for Mary to find pleas- 
ure in her first possibilities of social re- 
sponse. Every contact Mary had with her 
mother must have been more or less asso- 
ciated with pain—which prevented her from 
going over to food and the mother who 
supplied it as her chief source of comfort, 
safety, and satisfaction. And the mother 
says that Mary, until she was twelve, never 
did care anything about food. It was a 
problem to make her eat. 

If the baby finds the feeding process lack- 
ing in joy-giving qualities, what is there left 
upon which his interest may fasten except 
his own activities of urination and defeca- 
tion? These have far less immediate relation 
to a social object. They concentrate atten- 
tion upon functions which do not so easily 
transfer the interest of the child to mother 
or father. The fact that they become the 
center of attention for parents, because of 
the physical care involved and the anxiety 
to train the baby early to good toilet habits, 
may only add to the child’s resistance to par- 
ents or absorption in himself if great tact 
and wisdom are not used in thus interfering 
with these important sources of pleasure and 
power. Certainly in Mary’s case where 
every bowel movement was a contest be- 
tween herself and her parents, associated 
with determined resistance, final defeat, and 
pain on her part and painful emotion on 
theirs, there were few possibilities for any 
positive or constructive relationships through 
this medium. 

One can hardly doubt that the two first 
years of life, deprived of normal food satis- 
factions and characterized by a relation to 
parents on the side of training to toilet 
habits which was almost hostile, had a deter- 
mining effect upon the character of the child 
subjected to such a social experience from 
birth. 

While one would not for a moment as- 
sume that we have all the data or that what 
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we have is entirely reliable, it is neverthe- 
less interesting to note some of the possible 
connections between Mary’s personality as 
it is now showing itself and her early experi- 
ences. One can see in the failure to find 
satisfaction in food and in the mother’s 
inability to respond positively to the nursing 
situation a source of Mary’s estrangement 
from people, her lack of tenderness, her ina- 
bility to trust herself to another person, her 
unusual lack of social sensitivity and re- 
sponsiveness. Why she did not find in the 
father a secondary love object is more diffi- 
cult to see because we have not sufficient 
data but one might venture a guess that his 
state of mind was not very happy or suited 
to give assurance to a sick baby, since he 
was out of a job, disgraced, and subject to 
reproach from his wife. Moreover, it is not 
likely that he found sickly, crying Mary and 
her enemas any more a source of pleasure 
than the mother did. The fact that Mary 
at the present time does not seem to turn 
to her father to any extent is possibly 
accounted for by her lack of feminine charm 
and loveableness which might cause him to 
single her out for attention, and the fact 
that he is less important in the family line-up 
than the mother, and so less desirable in 
Mary's eyes. 

The concentration of attention on her own 
bodily functions rather than on social objects 
might account for the fact that Mary’s per- 
sonality has been organized about her own 
ego; but it is not so easy to see why, with 
all her intensity of ego drive and her quite 
good ability, Mary has not developed inter- 
ests and techniques and acquired control 
over outside objects which would gratify 
her hunger for personal recognition and 
power. She seems capable of considerable 
achievement. Why are all her activities so 
futile, so meaningless? Why has she not 
set up an idea of herself which is more in 
line with social standards? Why must she 
collect things, acquire possessions just for 
the sake of getting them; why does she gain 
no satisfaction in using them, in constructing 
or creating ? 

Would it be too far-fetched to see a 
parallel to this present use of her energy in 
the peculiar nature of her infantile experi- 
ence with defecation and toilet training? 
We have to remember how much of her 
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craving for satisfaction must have sought 
outlet through that channel since the food 
interest was blocked and how early constipa- 
tion and the enemas deprived her of freedom 
with regard to her own functions. Interest, 
instead of being divided as with many chil- 
dren between process and product, was con- 
centrated on retention at all costs and 
resistance to the parents’ will. She never 
cooperated with the mother in her own 
training, never got compensation for giving 
up infantile privileges, by the sense of power 
in self-control and the feeling of achieve- 
ment which comes from pleasing the mother. 
There seems to be in these circumstances the 
possibility of an injury to the ego develop- 
ment corresponding to the crippling on the 
side of social response which has been rein- 
forced all through her young life by the lack 
of affection from parents, by her unsuccess- 
ful rivalry with the better-loved brothers and 
sister, by her lack of physical strength and 
beauty, by the taken-for-granted ideas of 
her personality which are held before her 
constantly by the other members of the 
family, and by her lack of standing and 
importance in the home. 

Mary is like one frantically seeking for 
something satisfying, finding her only com- 
fort by continually proving to herself that 
she can obtain, that she can gain possession, 
that she can collect and hoard and retain as 
she once held back faeces. She seems to 
get satisfaction in situations which are 
partly painful, not only to herself but to 
other people, as were those early struggles 
with constipation and enemas. It may be 
significant to note here that Mary has had 
since early childhood a habit of picking at 
her fingers until they are raw and bleeding. 
Not long ago she had her whole hand seri- 
ously infected from this source. No attempt 
to correct this habit has ever had any success 
until recently Mary, in her desire to be 
beautiful, began to wear gloves at night to 
protect them from herself. 

Mary is willing to hurt other children; 
she seems to be unrestrained, in her desires 
to tease, torment, and injure, by any thought 
of how she is making the other person feel. 
Her reaction to the sex information was 
quite characteristic. Its chief value to her 


seemed to be the power it gave her over her 
parents. 


They were discovered and de- 
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feated, for once she was superior ; she knew. 
One cannot help wondering how much of 
her stealing has been due not only to her 
need for possessing and collecting but to an 
unconscious wish»to punish her parents who 
were deceiving and tricking her and (even 
more unconsciously ) who stood between her 
and the satisfying of her earliest desires. 

If our analysis has any truth, the problem 
of social treatment in this case would seem 
to be how one can find for this unlovely 
personality, organized pretty completely 
about the ego, some method of detaching 
satisfaction from this bare fruitless process 
of resisting, holding, collecting, winning 
out; and transferring it to a more positive 
interest in actual achievement, in production, 
in an exercise of power and assertion of 
self which is more constructive and valuable 
personally and socially. How can Mary’s 
ego ideal be put on a higher plane socially ? 
That it would be possible to give Mary the 
experience of transferring completely to 
another human being, after her early con- 
ditioning, seems to me rather unlikely, vet 
no one can say what adolescence and sex 
may contribute to alter her interests. What 
one fears is a use of sex which will merely 
gratify her desire for power, possession, and 
ability to wound. Possibly the only form of 
treatment really applicable is to try to find 
some socially valuable use for Mary’s drive 
in its present form, such as a better knowl- 
edge and skill in dressing, more rational 
attention to looks, the intelligent handling 
and use of money, display of self in enter- 
tainments and play, in dancing, athletics, or 
club organization, collecting more valuable 
material in legitimate ways. One might 
even be able to show her that triumph over 
classmates in terms of better marks would 
be possible. 


The social worker has tried very hard to 
change the mother’s attitudes and methods 
with Mary. She has helped to improve her 
school work and has seen to it that she got 
as much favorable attention from teachers 
as possible. She has brought in as many 
new activities and opportunities as possible. 
There has been improvement. Mary has 


lost some of her look of fear and suspicion. 
She is freer, she is better looking, she is 
hot so uncanny, she does not steal publicly. 

That the outlook for the future is good 


as far as reorganizing Mary’s personality is 
concerned, one would certainly hesitate to 
say. On the basis of our present knowledge 
and skill, one would be justified in doubting 
whether Mary will ever be anything but 
unloving and unlovable. Is there any way 
to reéducate completely the self which has 
been built up chiefly by its negative responses 
to social situations, by its resistances and 
resentments, and rejections? 

From such a picture as this, one can only 
turn to the constructive possibilities pre- 
sented to parents into whose keeping is given 
that first social situation and the responses 
out of which the personality may receive its 
determining organization. 

It is for science, social science, to uncover 
enough richness of detail, enough sureness 
of interpretation of these hitherto unnoticed 
and unrecorded facts of infancy to be able 
to put into the hands of intelligent, con- 
scientious parents some knowledge, some 
technique, some control over their inevitable 
function, the conditioning of the personali- 
ties of their children. 


THE BEAR MOUNTAIN 
RECREATION SCHOOL 


ASE workers are increasingly recogniz- 
ing the therapeutic value of recreation 
in their work. Shall their aim be to bring 
recreation into the home and, if so, how may 
this be done most effectively? Is there dan- 
ger that, in our attempts to meet the recre- 
ational needs of families, we may offer too 
many distractions outside the home and thus 
encourage the disintegration we are striving 
to reduce? What is the happy mean? 

Joseph Lee of Boston, “ father of the 
playground movement,” will give a series of 
lectures at the 26th National Community 
Recreation School at Bear Mountain, New 
York, March 8-13, conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America. 

The Bear Mountain School is for em- 
ployed or prospective recreation directors 
who have had the equivalent of college or 
normal school training. It has hitherto been 
conducted in Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL 


N THE January 15th issue of the 

Survey Dr. Haven Emerson calls social 

workers to task for our reluctance to 
measure statistically our successes and fail- 
ures. He challenges us to lay our “ cards 
on the table” instead of secreting them up 
our sleeves; to reveal the hidden facts as 
to the results of our labors, and to seek what 
he calls real progress through statistical 
analysis of the ills which the spirit is heir to. 

Dr. Emerson’s objective is a worthy 
one, for it concerns a problem with which 
many social workers are already struggling. 
We regret only that his exhortation is some- 
times couched in words which must be said 
with a smile. We have no doubt that the 
smile was there, but we wish that he had 
not yielded to the temptation of clever and 
alliterative phrases, such as “ boosters of 
budgets for shelter’ and “ manipulators of 
family fates.’’ As one reason for our alleged 
neglect of statistics, he intimates that social 
workers regard mothers’ pensions, boarding 
homes, paroles, and what he calls “ prison 
petting parties” as panaceas for social mal- 
adjustment. Of course he knows that the 
social worker regards such measures as but 
temporary and exceedingly unsatisfactory 
instruments of social salvage. Neither is it, 
as Dr. Emerson implies, our easy graft 
upon “socially minded plutocrats”’ which 
accounts for the lack of “ numerical proofs ” 
of our performance. 

Rather is it due to more fundamental dif- 
ficulties, some of which are sympathetically 
described by John Ihlder in the same issue 
of the Survey. As Mr. Ihlder indicates, 
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social case work differs from medicine in 
that the material with which it works js 
more intangible. We cannot use effectively 
the quantitative measurements developed for 
the physical sciences. 

Of course, there are many factors in our 
work which may be subject to statistical 
measurement, but they are largely sympto- 
matic and sometimes superficial. Even 
here there are difficulties in the way which 
are insurmountable with our present facili- 
ties. For instance, it might be of value to 
know the degree and fluctuations of de- 
pendency in a community, once we agree 
upon the definition of a “ dependent family” 
and invent some means of discovering the 
total number of such families. But how can 
we get reliable data? We cannot require 
that the name and condition of every “ de- 
pendent’ family be registered with the 
public authorities, in the manner in which 
so-called vital statistics are obtained. And, 
again, what is a dependent family? 

As an illustration, let us take the “ de- 
pendency index’ which was devised for 
New York City seven or eight years ago. 
This index was based in part upon the total 
case loads of the major “ relief ’’ agencies, 
plus the admissions to children’s institutions. 
A moment’s examination will show the diff- 
culties as well as the dangers in using such 
figures. It was admitted that entrance into 
a children’s institution was not necessarily 
an indication of dependency. But the case 
load of a relief or family welfare society is 
even more inaccurate as a “ measuring 
stick.” 

In the first place, variations in our case 
load have but an incidental relation to the 
total amount of dependency in a community. 
The case load may double in three years, but 
that does not mean that there is twice as 
much dependency; it may mean only that 
the society has doubled its resources, that tt 
has improved its work, or that it is better 
known to the public. And in the second 
place, the fact that not more than about 50 
per cent of the families under care in any 
one month are given material relief makes 
such an index absolutely inaccurate. If you 
say, use the relief figures, we must ask what 
amount, kind, and duration of relief stamps 
a family as dependent. Does the fact that 
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ent family requires special assistance in 
securing coal justify our classifying it with 
those receiving regular allowances? Even 
with these questions settled, we have no 
gage of the number of dependent families in 
the entire community. 

But our fundamental concern as _ social 
case workers goes far beyond that. We 
want to know what makes a family depend- 
ent, beyond the apparently economic causes. 
And dependency, itself is but one of the 
social phenomena demanding our attention. 
We must untangle the factors of personality 
and family and social relationships which 
we know to be responsible for so many mal- 
adjustments. Such factors are not easily 
subjected to the factual and_ statistical 
analysis for which Dr. Emerson cites his 
own field as a shining example. Mental and 
psychological attitudes, environmental in- 
fluences, and the infinite variations of human 
relationship cannot be stated in quantitative 
terms. As Professor Maclver says in a 
speech quoted in an editorial in THe FAMILY 
(October, 1925): 

To get the facts is only the beginning. Difficult 
as it is, it is the easiest part of the work of the 
social student. The real and arduous task is to 
interpret these things, and the point is that this 
interpretation requires a method of its own. We 
cannot use the methods of other sciences belonging 
to other fields. 

The development of such a method of 
interpretation will involve much time and 
thought, an experimental approach, and per- 
haps many mistakes. Those who, like Dr. 
Emerson, are impatient with us need only be 
reminded that social work is the youngest 
of the professions. Our medical brethren 
have had the advantage of centuries in the 
development of practice and the study of 
their material before the adequate use of 
statistical methods in public health work. 
And at that there is considerable dissatis- 
faction with the use of “ vital statistics,” 
the unreliability of which we wish that Dr. 
Emerson had also mentioned. 





UT with this frank recognition of diffi- 
culties, attention should be called to the 
positive approach which is being made to 
the problem. Beyond the doubtful value of 
quantitative measurement, statistics are use- 
ful in indicating trends, possibilities, and 
limitations in our work; in other words, 


they can be to a certain extent interpreted 
qualitatively. Most social workers realize 
the value and the necessity of more adequate 
scientific research, as well as of better sta- 
tistical information in our field. An editorial 
on that subject appeared in the December 
issue of THe FAMILy, and a recent meeting 
of the National Social Work Council 
was devoted entirely to a discussion of 
research. A group of twenty social case 
workers from local and national agencies 
in New York City have been meeting 
regularly with a sociologist to study pos- 
sibilities along such lines, and we hope that 
some of the suggestions thus developed may 
be passed on to you in future articles in THE 
FaMILy. 

There has been much serious discussion 
of the statistical method in all the fields of 
social work. For the field of family case 
work alone, we need cite only a few articles 
which have appeared in these pages. In the 
issue for November, 1921, Fred S. Hall 
analyzes the use of statistics in family case 
work. In the July, 1923, issue there is 
an article by Linton B. Swift, analyzing 
available figures from 204 family societies, 
and advocating better statistical methods. 
In December, 1924, Miss Nell Scott points 
out fallacies in the use of statistics, and 
suggests safeguards in their use. In July, 
1925, Miss Elinor Blackman discusses the 
evaluation of case work methods through 
statistical analysis. 

This is but an indication of the thought 
which has been given the subject; we need 
only call attention to a few projects which 
are under way. The American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work, realiz- 
ing the differences in terminology which now 
render difficult any interpretation of family 
social work statistics, has appointed a Com- 
mittee on Statistical Interpretation, whose 
first job will be to secure a uniform agree- 
ment on definition of terms among our 230 
member societies, then to discover what 
statistics will be most useful, and to devise 
forms therefor. A committee composed of 
social workers and professional statisticians 
has been projected, which we hope will 
initiate a similar study for the whole field 
of social work. And, as a preliminary and 
experimental attempt to analyze statistics 
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already available, the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion (with the co-operation of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work) has recently requested a_ limited 
number of the larger family societies to 
make monthly returns on a newly devised 
statistical report form. 

It might have been well for Dr. Emerson 
to have taken cognizance of this information 
and material in writing his article for the 
Survey. True, it represents no more than 
the beginning of an attack on a great prob- 
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lem. But Dr. Emerson as a physician will 
be the first to acknowledge that the de- 
velopment of a new scientific method is a 
slow and laborious process, in which haste 
is fatal. 

In that process we need not only clear 
thinking in the field of social work, but the 
co-operation of allied fields such as the 
public health group. And finally we might 
say that we do not regard that group as our 
“rivals in social reconstruction,” but as co- 
workers in a common cause. 


HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKERS AND PREVENTION 
CONSTANCE BELL WEBB 
Director of Social Service, Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland 


HE very derivation of the word 
“prevention” presupposes “ coming 
before,’ and for that reason preven- 
tion in social work is very much the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility of the hospital 
social worker. Of the first 500 cases ad- 
mitted in 1925 to Lakeside Dispensary in 
Cleveland, 210, or 42 per cent, were known 
to no other agency; 112, or 22 per cent, 
were known only to health agencies of one 
sort or another; 64 per cent of those first 
500 cases were apparently obliged to seek 
assistance only for health reasons. 

Here surely is a group of individuals 
whom we are meeting on their first line of 
defense. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge how great a proportion of the clients 
cared for by any family welfare society are 
in difficulty because of health problems. 
According to the statistics of the Cleveland 
Associated Charities for 1924, the primary 
problem in 2,321, or 29 per cent, of the 
7.996 families under their care was lack of 
physical or mental health. It is not surpris- 
ing that, to the medical social worker in a 
modern dispensary, prevention is so much a 
matter of opportunity and responsibility. 

The average person has far less reticence 
in talking of his personal affairs when his 
health is concerned than under almost any 
other circumstances. It is largely to capi- 


talize this fact that a social worker is placed 
at the admission desk of each department in 
Lakeside Dispensary, where the patient can 
easily tell his troubles at once, and to a per- 
son who, he can see, has a vital connection 


with the very doctor to whom he has been 
referred. ‘That same worker is the one to 
whom he returns when the doctors have told 
him what he must do to get well. Perhaps 
an operation has been advised, hard to face, 
and meaning loss of income and placing of 
children; perhaps a change of work, again 
involving adjustment of income and _inter- 
est; perhaps a radical change of diet, involv- 
ing the understanding and co-operation of 
others in the household, to say nothing of 
his own inclinations and habits. There are 
few indeed of the patients coming to a 
dispensary who do not need sympathetic 
and appreciative interpretation and who 
do not need help in adjusting to new con- 
Even the routine patient needs 
renewed interest and 


ditions. 
encouragement and 
understanding. 

There are three major factors contributing 
to the hospital social worker’s opportunity 
for preventive work with patients : 

(1) A large percentage of patients come 
to a health agency before seeking any other 
tvpe of organized help. 

(2) The majority of people talk very 
easily about their health and problems inci- 
dental to health or lack of it. 

(3) The patients at once-meet workers at 
strategic points and are able to have con- 
tinued contact with them. 

This immediate and continued contact is 
a very important factor in the conduct of 
preventive work with a patient. If the per- 
son is there to talk with him when he comes 
from the doctor’s room, whom he saw before 
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he went in and to whom he confided details 
of his affairs, he is going to be much easier 
in his mind and therefore even more com- 
municative than if a different personality 
had to be encountered, no matter how skill- 
fully information might have been trans- 
ferred from one worker to another. 

To be sure, he has come to the dispensary 
of his own accord, seeking medical advice 
and treatment. The doctors and nurses, the 
equipment, and the, medication are all there 
for his use. Why should he need anything 
further ? 

So long as there is ignorance and super- 
stition, so long as there are old wives’ tales 
and the sensationally dramatic accounts of 
neighbors, so long as there is fixed habit and 
dull inertia, just so long something more 
will be needed if the medical service of the 
dispensary is to be made really effective 
and if public health and economy are to be 
safeguarded. 

We must not forget that every patient is, 
at least for the time, abnormal. At any rate 
he is in a strange environment, he does not 
know what the verdict may be nor what the 
future may hold for him. Any one of us, I 
think, can appreciate this if we reflect on 
certain of our own experiences in having an 
examination to determine diagnosis. 

Contacts with doctors in dispensaries per- 
force seem sketchy and are often so scattered 
that the maximum help to ease of inter- 
course is none too much if we are to serve 
the patient medically or help him socially. 
How often we are told the high percentage 
of unnecessary illness that is due to early 
neglect of symptoms and condition by the 
patient! Who can estimate in statistics, in 
dollars and cents, or for that matter in any 
terms, what suffering for himself and 
others, what deprivation, what expense to 
himself and the community is saved when 
one of these patients with a potentially 
serious condition is helped to take advantage 
of his early opportunity and is able to 
recover his health ? 

There is the patient with hernia, for 
instance, who cannot go on with his work 
full time, who is never quite up to par, but 
who dreads an operation. In addition to a 


perfectly natural hesitance and reluctance, 
his mind is filled with tales told him by his 
friends and neighbors. 


So long as he con- 


tinues trying to “get by,” he is in constant 
danger of an acute condition where an 
operation may not be possible, and always 
he is losing work, failing in his oppor- 
tunities, often contributing to consequent 
domestic difficulties. There is the patient 
with pelvic difficulty—who can still go on, 
of course. She can drag through a miser- 
able existence, never getting so bad that she 
can’t get through her work somehow. Who 
is to say how many broken homes due to 
impatience, nagging, incompetent manage- 
ment, and poor housekeeping can be traced 
to wives and mothers for whom a relatively 
simple operation could bring health with its 
incidental peace of mind and ability to meet 
situations in a complex home? 

The social worker who knows the natural 
reactions of these patients, who knows the 
sort of tales they have been told, and who 
can, because of her evident official connec- 
tion with the hospital, speak with conviction 
is the person who can usually prevent such 
delay due to misunderstanding. In addition 
she has the opportunity and responsibility to 
make such adjustments in the home situation 
as are necessary. Help and advice in plac- 
ing children and providing for a husband’s 
care while a mother is in the hospital is 
often the deciding factor in inducing one of 
these inadequate homemakers to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity for health and in- 
creased efficiency. 

Often just a slight adjustment of social 
conditions or the pointing out of a possible 
course of action will prevent serious compli- 
cations later. 

Instead of experiencing a long series of dis- 
appointments ending in complete failure, Mr. H 
is now pursuing a plan which will lead him to 
adjust himself to a somewhat difficult future. He 
came to the clinic because he was hard of hearing. 
He had lost job after job and was fast losing his 
self-reliance. After careful examination and con- 
siderable treatment, his condition was explained 
to him, arrangements made for him to learn lip 
reading before his hearing was entirely gone and 


plans started whereby he could be helped to get 
work suited to his condition. 


Harry, twelve years old, came into the clinic 
with a cut on his hand. In talking with him, the 
worker discovered that he had a great love of the 
country and took long tramps over the week ends 
by himself. He was planning to go out to see 
the Boys’ Farm in the country near by, and if 
he liked the place commit some act whereby he 
would be sent there by the court. An explanation 
about boys’ summer camps and the ease of getting 
there under normal conditions was eagerly received, 
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and gave the opportunity for putting Harry in 
touch with recreational forces to develop him in a 
natural way. 


Mr. S had to be sent to the hospital suddenly 
because of an infectious condition. Through an 
immediate contact with his employer his wages 
were continued while he was in the hospital. His 
work was saved for him and his family were not 
forced to ask outside assistance. 

The varieties of such opportunities for 
prevention are innumerable, but they ail 
presuppose early contact, an_ intimate 
friendly relationship, a place for easy con- 
ference. At Lakeside Dispensary a social 
worker is in each clinic. It is she who inter- 
views the patient first, when he is most com- 
municative, and who follows him through 
all his later relationships there. <A chair 
beside her desk is provided so that conversa- 
tion can be private, ease of relationship 
established, and a certain friendly intimacy 
of discussion fostered. That this makes a 
difference I am sure any one of us will 
realize if we have ever had to discuss pri- 
vate affairs over a forbidding counter or 
standing ill at ease in a waiting line. The 
psychological reactions of patients are im- 
portant factors in the preventive phase of 
medical social work. 

Beside the value, in social terms, of get- 
ting medical work done immediately, and 
beside the preventive value of a start toward 
social treatment at the first contact, there 
is also the opportunity to educate the patient 
in matters of general health. The educa- 
tional phase is, of course, best exemplified 
in health class work with undernourished 
children where the inculcation of sound 
health habits and the enlistment of co-opera- 
tion from the parents definitely build up 
health and forestall later trouble, both be- 
cause of a stronger physique and because of 
a more intelligent and healthful habit de- 
velopment. In cardiac classes the same 
thing is largely true because, though defi- 
nitely handicapped, the child or adult is 
trained to watch his own condition and heed 
danger signals, the disregard of which 
would mean disaster. It is the social worker 
intimately acquainted with each patient who 
can assure the fullest understanding on his 
part and, often much more important, on 
the part of his family, his teacher, or his 
employer. 

The prompt adjustment of social condi- 
tions leading to a gain in physical health and 
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a pretty clear prevention of further physical 
breakdown is illustrated in the story of Tom 
Bates. 


Tom came to our clinic, a frightened, under- 
nourished child, jerking and twitching in the way 
common to chorea patients. Tom’s mother worked, 
it appeared, so he was left largely to his own de- 
vices. The doctor wanted careful diet, regular 
rest periods, freedom from excitement. Tom 
promised to do everything the doctor said, even 
if his mother wasn’t there to help him. This 
was a good deal to expect from any boy of 
eleven, and beside that there was the evidence of 
fright and repression to be cleared up. 

The worker’s investigation sounds like a tale 
in a story book. Through an orphanage where 
Tom had once been, through records at a hospital, 
through the Bureau of Vital Statistics and the 
Probate Court, it became evident that Tom was 
not his “ mother’s” child at all and that he had 
never even been adopted by her. Through other 
references, it was learned that Tom had been mis- 
treated and often beaten by the promiscuous men 
with whom his “mother” lived. Tom _ himself 
said he never could be quite sure what his last 
name was because his “ fathers ” changed so often. 
After painstaking search, following the slightest 
clue, an aunt and uncle of Tom’s own mother were 
found. From them it was learned that his mother 
had died and that they already had Tom’s half- 
sister, now seven years old. The story of how 
Tom happened to be given to Mrs. Bates and why 
they had never heard of him again is a long one 
and not pertinent here. However, while he was 
being temporarily cared for at a fresh air camp 
where he was sympathetically helped to follow the 
doctor’s orders, his new uncle visited him and was 
able to make a natural contact with him. After 
leaving the camp, Tom was restored by the court 
to his own relatives as a matter of trial. Here 
at first he was still shy and very much afraid of 
his uncle and his grown up cousin. The sight of 
any men at first terrified him. Now Tom runs to 
meet his uncle when he comes from work. He 
is a rosy cheeked, happy, natural boy doing well 
in school and with no signs whatever of chorea. 
No one can say with absolute accuracy what would 
have happened to Tom if prompt action had not 
rescued him from his unnatural “home,” but it 
takes very little imagination to picture the results, 
whether from a medical standpoint, a social, or an 
economic one. 


This story illustrates with gratifying 
completeness a piece of medical social pre- 
vention, various gradations of which is the 
daily opportunity of every medical social 
worker, because of her strategic position on 
the first line of defense. 

The degree of preventive work done in 
any field will doubtless by its very nature 
never be known, but it is safe to say that 
for every instance of increased health for 
any individual, one family’s life is strength- 
ened, at least one possible social compli- 
cation is averted, and community economy 
is increased. 
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listed is a persistent creature. For 

my own part it was with great re- 
juctance that I enrolled. I did so only 
because I couldn’t afford to pay a profes- 
sional substitute and there was the work and 
there were not enough workers. I had just 
one qualification—the fundamental one of 
humility. I was a green-horn, but at least 1 
wasn't a Lady Bountiful. So I agreed to 
lend a hesitating hand, was swept into the 
irresistible current of case work, and have 
never been my own mistress since. In con- 
sequence, though I’ve sometimes felt with 
Alice Freeman Palmer that life is a chore, 
I’ve never been tempted to consider it a bore. 
No case worker need ever fear that. 

This personal confession explains how it 
happens that I’ve been in a position to ob- 
serve from the inside three ensuing attitudes 
of professional versus volunteer in organized 
welfare work. 

When I was initiated, a generation ago, 
volunteers were still in the ascendant in 
social work and were extending a welcome 
to professionals; then professionals multi- 
plied and their feeling toward volunteers 
modified to indifference if not distrust; 
now, happily, the swing is back towards an 
equilibrium, and volunteers are conditionally 
accepted and wisely utilized. 

If one thinks of welfare work as merely 
a problem in organization, volunteers are 
unmistakably a good deal of a liability to 
the executive in charge. It isn’t just that 
they’re untrained and not very amenable to 
discipline, but that the best of them are apt 
to be handicapped by a first mortgage to their 
own families so that their unpaid services 
are more or less intermittent, if not casual. 
[ never blame an overburdened district 
secretary for greeting a new volunteer as if 
she were literally the Last Straw. Never- 
theless, Red Cross Home Service revealed 
to me during the war what latent power and 
capacity for service exists outside profes- 
sional sources. It is absurd to believe that 


\ VOLUNTEER once thoroughly en- 


it can be utilized in the dead levels of life 
as it was in the white heat of war, but it can 
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be worked, and I believe that it is paying 
ore. Hence, my modest text is to the effect 
that volunteers should be suffered gladly, 
even in the most immaculate organization, 
and that team work between them and the 
professional staff is no less than essential to 
the standing of our work in the community. 


Of course, this is recognized in theory. 
This magazine has contained admirable re- 
cent articles on the training and tethering 
of volunteers and the discussion of their 
potential value. They are admitted to be 
useful on conference committees and at the 
helms of their motor cars. And their en- 
thusiasm, their suggestions, and their energy 
in obtaining a wide variety of jobs and 
special gifts is gladly conceded. All this is 
good. If volunteers went no further, they 
would be worth attracting for the fresh air 
they bring into our offices and the windows 
they open in the lives of our clients. But I 
fear that we are coming to place a real value 
on volunteers only in so far as they approx- 
imate the professionals. 

Now, I consider that no district office is 
competently set up that doesn’t keep a handy 
list of immediate jobs for volunteers, so that 
the greenest candidate need never feel her- 
self in the way, but may start right in on a 
definite piece of service. The best way of 
initiating a recruit is to give her one of these 
specific little waiting tasks. Why obtrude 
the necessity for training first? If the vol- 
unteer has intelligence, she'll see the neces- 
sity for training, very readily. We all 
recognize that condescension toward our 
clients is deadly. Possibly it affects recruits 
just as badly. 

If volunteers go no further than to be- 
come helpers in our offices and on the field, 
I find them worth all they cost—and I don’t 
undervalue the patience, tact, wisdom, and 
firmness that must be expended in utilizing 
them. But they go much farther than the 
office and the field once they get going. 
They enter areas for which our professionals 
have little opportunity and less time. They 
pass back and forth between society in the 
old restricted sense and society in our new, 
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broader use of the term. There's a cleavage 
here and the volunteers bridge it. Our work 
is still unstable and our volunteers are our 
best buttresses. 

We all know that the success of social 
work depends, first of all, upon the wisdom, 
courage, and vision of our professional staff. 
A good board selects the head executive and 
then relies upon him for light and leadership. 
But social work always depends upon public 
appreciation, too, because in one form or 
another the community pays the bills. 

The professional staff concentrates on its 
task of developing policies and perfecting or- 
ganization. I’ve sometimes felt that the 
better the staff and the finer the quality of 
its work, the weaker it is likely to be in 
what has come’ to be known as publicity. 
And yet we must have publicity; our sup- 
porters must know about us; advertising is 
essential. Here is where I find our volun- 
teers invaluable. Once they’re interested 
they want to interest their friends. Once 
they’ve got an initiation into Case Work 
versus Doles, they are impelled to proclaim 
the new gospel. And we must not forget 
that to the bill-paying public it is a new 
gospel. Few people know our technique 
or even recognize the need for it. Nothing 
exasperates a gifted, experienced profes- 
sional more than to deal over and over with 
the old platitudinous criticisms—why it 
takes a dollar to give a dollar; why records 
are not really coils of red tape; why there 
must be more relief when there’s less serv- 
ice; and why investigation is as essential 
a preliminary to giving money as to giving 
medicine. 

These are tiresome truisms to the over- 
taxed worker, but your volunteer, herself 
perhaps only recently converted, has all the 
zeal of a proselyte. She understands her 
audience, they are her relatives and friends, 
and she enjoys expounding, explaining, in- 
terpreting. Moreover, she speaks the lan- 
guage of the lunch table and the street. Of 
course social workers have their own vocabu- 
lary—every trade and profession has—but 
it is a barrier to the uninitiated. One always 
feels a fool when one doesn’t readily under- 
stand the terms used, a fact that every 
speaker should bear in mind. 

Since our bills must be paid, and gener- 
ously, if social work is to live and grow, 
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there must be a constant propaganda of 
enlightenment, and the unsalaried staff, with 
all their faults, are even better for this job 
than as popular interpreters. The very fact 
that they aren't on salary is an asset. That 
isn’t fair, but it is so. The busy, careless, 
uninformed community, right at heart but 
confused in head, discounts somewhat the 
representations of the professional and 
turns for enlightenment and reassurance to 
the volunteer force. We are advertised by 
the friends we have attached. 

Now for heresy. I don’t believe in pass. 
ing our volunteers through too fine a sieve. 
Of course gifted and generous spirits are 
all to the good in our organizations, as they 
are anywhere on earth. We must have 
them. Especially we must have them as 
richly endowed with humor as with com- 
passion. There will always be a choice few, 
born brothers of Saint Francis, who will 
be drawn to our work, and who will win 
their welcome by their radiant aptitude. But 
they are the leaven of the volunteer lump. 
My contention is that we need a large lump, 
and that not only the brilliant but the stodgy 
may serve us well. 

It is reassuring to the harassed and puz- 
zled contributor to find a thrifty friend 
ardent in our cause. As there’ll always be 
brains to burn on the staff, let us capture 
some outstanding conservatives for our 
committees and advance behind the screen 
of their cautious common sense. Like every- 
thing else, propaganda is judged by its per- 
sonnel. The mass of our contributors takes 
the value of our work for granted because 
of the people who are behind it. The pro- 
fessionals are very little known to the sup- 
porting constituency, so the boards, com- 
mittees, and volunteers must serve as a Ccfi- 
terion of our organization for the business 
men of the community. 

The younger professionals must often 
smart under this condition. We all regret 
it and must seek to bring staff and sup- 
porters into fuller and friendlier intercourse. 
On the other hand, there is one consideration 
that goes far towards justifying the public 
in assuming that social work in any com- 
munity stands or falls according to the 
character of the volunteers it enlists, and 
that is the permanence of the best volunteer 
element. 
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The present overturn in social work is a 
hardship to our clients and a misfortune as 
regards the supporting constituency. If 
hoard members can rarely keep pace with 
our changes of personnel, how shall the 
community learn confidence in policies sus- 
tained by an ever-shifting staff? None of 
our great industries are carried on in so 
fluid a fashion. Here is where our volun- 
teers gleam—not by reason of any special 
native brilliancy, perhaps, but like a steady 
stream amid shifting sands. It is the 
presence of a few patient, persistent, and 
devoted volunteers which stabilizes our 
work in the public eve, carrying the organ- 
ization on from one administration to another 
and lending to it something of the dignity 
and permanence of their own characters. 

We all agree that trained professionals 
must be the architects and engineers of our 


social enterprise but, unless they will add 
to all their other excellencies that of per- 
manence as citizens, where shall we look but 
to volunteers, trained if possible but some- 
times only sympathetic and intelligent, to 
explain the specialist’s plan and to stand 
in the public eye as a guarantee both that 
these plans are feasible and that our organi- 
zations have continuity of policy if not 
always of personnel ? 

If I have said nothing of the modern 
volunteers who accept semi-professional 
training and conform to office hours and 
discipline, it is not because I undervalue 
that type. Indeed, I rate them little lower 
than the angels or the professionals. But 
the point which my long experience has 
impressed upon me is that there is still room 
in social work for quite a variety of 
volunteers. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES IN INTERVIEWING 


HELEN L. MYRICK 
Executive Secretary, Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene 


OW do the emotions, behavior, atti- 

tudes, prejudices of clients and 

social workers, as shown in their 
actions, affect the processes of case work? 
These factors are always inherent in the 
interplay of personality as this interplay 
appears in the conversation between worker 
and client, but their significance is not 
always recognized. How do we become 
conscious of them, articulate and control 
them in the case work interview? These are 
a few of the questions puzzling social 
workers in this day of enlightened ideas re- 
garding human motives and behavior. Sev- 
eral groups of social workers have been 
studying the question systematically, per- 


haps the most recent one being the Sub-| 


Committee on Interviews of the Committee 
on Professional Practice, Chicago Chapter, 
American Association of Social Workers. 

This committee, which has met every two 
weeks for six months, has studied the ques- 
tion theoretically and has also experimented 


‘Chairman of the Committee on Professional 
ractice: Clara Paul Paige, United Charities; 
airman of the Sub-Committee on Interviews: 
Helen L. Myrick, Illinois Society for Mental 


Hygiene; Secretary: first year, Claudia Wanna- 
maker, Institute for Juvenile Research; second 
year, Annette M. Garrett, United Charities. 


with case material. It used as its starting 
point ideas and forms previously worked out 
by the New York committee of the Associ- 
ation on interviews, the Minneapolis group 
of family case workers, and a national com- 
mittee on case work processes led by Mrs. 
Ada Sheffield. In order to benefit by her 
studies on the question for the Research 
Bureau on Social Case Work of Boston, 
constant exchange of ideas has also been 
carried on with Mrs. Sheffield. Attempts 
have been made to obtain reports from other 
groups but have met with no response. The 
same is true of bibliographies: the only ones 
which could be wrenched from any groups 
were sent by the School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago, and 
by Mrs. Sheffield. 

3esides analysis and discussion of inter- 
views, an article or book has been reviewed 
at each meeting in an effort to cover the 
literature relating directly to the subject. In 
-order ;to have a common understanding of 
termg, definitions from various sources have 
beeg# worked out and discussed. In addition 
to definitions listed in the outline, the terms 
“ process ” and “ method ” have been studied 
and these definitions agreed upon: method is 
the plan of treatment; process the execu- 
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tion; dynamics is the force which keeps one 
going after being motivated. The psycho- 
logical phases of habit also have been delved 
into and discussed. Experiments in analy- 
sis of verbatim interviews have been limited 
to those of persuasion. As a result of this 
study, the following outline for the purpose 
of recording technique and the client’s reac- 
tions has been evolved. In the sub-headings 
are given the various elements in the 
worker's technique upon which discussion 
has centered. 


Outline for Recording and Analyzing 
Interviews 
Purpose (When interview was previously planned, 
include in Interview rather than in Discussion. ) 
Physical Setting (home, office, persons present) 
Approach (may include manner, rapport, motiva- 
tion) 
Rapport (Making friendly contact.) 
Revealing one’s interest 
Putting interviewee at ease 
Tying up with interviewee’s past experience 
Letting interviewee feel that he is leading 
interview 
Using colloquial language. 
Development of Interview 
Coping with Attitude (definition of attitude: 
“the elements of an attitude are think- 
ing, feeling, wishing, conditioned by 
early experience ’’) : 
Allowing release of emotions 
Dealing with fears 
Meeting of objections 
Presenting of facts to get certain response 
Contradiction 
Promises 
Presenting impossible plan 
Letting interviewee present own plan 
Exaggeration of interviewee’s suggestions 
Reassurance 
Interplay between personalities other than 
interviewer and interviewee 
Reasoning 
Contrasting plans 
Informing 
Consideration of difficulties 
Presenting a possible solution 
Compromising 
Planning 
Turning Point (indicates crisis in conversation 
which may not be marked but always 
occurs ) ; 
Motivation (definition: inciting action) 
Use of Incentives: 
Appeal to prejudices : 
(a) Personal 
(b) Group: racial, national, religious, 
political, labor, social clubs, etc. 
Interests 
Ambitions 
Pride 
Ideals 
Weaknesses 
Desires 
Tastes 
Esthetic sense 


Sentiment 

Sense of humor 

Sense of justice 

Altruism 
Use of Comparisons 
Recognition, evaluation, and utilization of new 

material appearing in course of interview 

Practical action of interviewer 
Obtaining interviewee’s help in details 
Presentation of final question 
Clinching with definite suggestions 
Leaving something for interviewee to do. 

Discussion of Technique (definition of technique: 
“the style of performance in any art”): The 
discussion is an analysis, interpretation, and 
synthesis of the interviewer’s method and the 
interviewee’s reactions. It should trace the 
development of rapport, indicate the ways in 
which the interviewee’s attitude was dealt with 
and the interviewee motivated. The factors 
which caused the turning point and which sub- 
sequently brought about the change or lack of 
change in interviewee’s point of view should be 
stressed. In considering the effects and re- 
sults, the following points should be brought 
out: 

(1) Show effect of interviewer's interest. 

For example, did it make interviewee 
talk more freely, flatter his ego, make 
him feel important? 
Indicate the attitudes in interviewee 
which interfered with interviewer's 
establishing rapport and gaining free 
discussion of the difficulties. 
(3) Indicate reasons for and results of fol- 
lowing interviewee’s cues. For ex- 
ample, is it a means of showing interest, 
getting new facts, learning interviewee’s 
attitudes? Does it make interviewee 
feel effective and assured? 

Show not only the effect of presentation 

of facts but also the result. For ex- 

ample, does it give interviewee insight 
into her situation as a whole and take 
account of factors she had overlooked? 

(5) Does appeal to incentives and coping 
with attitude result in making inter- 
viewee feel more effective, assured, 
over-assured, ineffective, more diffident, 
etc. ? 

(6) Did the interviewer persuade the inter- 
viewee to take over without modifica- 
tion the plan the former had in mind? 

(7) Did the interviewer bring interviewee 
to compromise somewhat on his own 
plan; or did interviewer agree to com- 
promise on hers? 

(8) Did the two between them think oufa 
plan of action which embodied the best 
ideas of both but which was different 
from what either would have thought 
of alone? 

(9) Did the interview leave the situation 
worse than it was before (it would 
never be the same as _ before)—the 
interviewee angry, or suspicious, oF 
stubborn ? 


(2 


_ 


(4 


— 


Explanation of Outline 
The main headings in the outline are to be 


noted in the margin opposite the phase of the 
interview indicated. The subheadings in the 
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outline give suggestions for its use and also — analysis of the worker’s technique and the 
include various kinds of technique involved psychological results with the interviewee. 
in case work interviewing. These terms are It appears as a separate paragraph following 


merely suggestions for use in the Discussion the interview. The illustrative interview? 
of Technique only, and need not appear in shows the use of the outline. The situation 
the margin. The list is tentative and in- is given to make the interview clear as an 
complete—any other methods used by the _ illustration and is not necessary to put in the 
worker in her interviews should be added. record. 

The marginal = manaty , guide on *Interview by Annette M. Garrett, United 
reading the record; the discussion is an Charities of Chicago. 


‘ 
Illustrative Interview 


Joseph, an unstable boy of thirteen, considered by the psychiatrist in danger of developing a 
psychosis unless removed from his home, had spent part of his summer vacation on a farm. Consent 
had been obtained from both parents to allow him to spend the winter. Although the home is inade- 
quate there is no question of immorality, so that court action is not possible and foster care for 
Joseph depends entirely on the parents’ co-operation. However, his father is a suspicious, evasive Greek 
and his mother is an hysterical woman of very low grade intelligence and no sense of truthfulness 
so that no decision is easy to gain or possible to consider final. She has repeatedly demanded 
Joseph’s return in spite of the fact that previously she had readily consented to the plan. 

During the past winter without the worker’s knowledge, his father had enrolled Joseph in a 
course in mechanics in a pay school. By the school record it was shown that he attended irregularly 
throughout the term and his scholarship was low. The superintendent advised that although the school 
admits students of any age, Joseph was too young to profit by the course of lectures which is the 
only thing open to first year pupils. 


Interview 


Mrs. Mores came to the office at 1:30 with Paul. She was very angry and 
October 7, glowered at the worker. She first handed worker a letter from Joseph. Worker jokingly 
1925 asked her if she didn’t like to have him eating apples off the tree. Paul interpreted that it’s 
Physical all right for a person to go away for a two weeks’ vacation, but not to stay all winter. 
Setting There was a great deal of excited conversation about $55 invested in the Dane School, 
Manner of and that Joseph was to come back so as not to waste that money, and that the children 
Interviewee had to stay away from school today because they had no shoes, because they had spent 
Manner of all their money on the school. The worker offered to ask for School Children’s Aid 
Interviewer shoes but Mrs. Mores refused angrily. Over and over again she excitedly demanded 
Rapport Joseph’s return, and insisted that if he is not back by the end of the week she will go 

after him. 

Presently the worker engaged Paul in conversation about himself, his school, and George. Then 
he was asked about his stay in the country. His face beamed as he talked about the good time he 
had, but when he was asked if he would not like to stay there all winter he answered, in the same 
words that he had interpreted for his mother earlier, “It’s all right to stay for two weeks, but not all 

winter.” However, he did not appear to believe this very sincerely. Mrs. Mores sat 
Manner of glowering during this conversation and when the talk was allowed to revert back to Joseph 
Interviewee she remarked that her real reason for wanting him back was because Mr. Mores insisted 
on his coming back to go to Dane School. The worker, assuming that this was true, 


Coping said, “ That’s right, Mrs. Mores, you tell me the truth about it and we can work out some 
with way together, I am sure, to give Joseph this splendid chance. If Mr. Mores tells you 
Attitude that Joseph can go back to Dane School, he is mistaken because that money has all been 


used up long ago and they will not take him back unless another $50 is paid. When 

you pay your milk bill in advance two months of course they won't go on delivering milk four 
months.” This had been said before when Mrs. Mores was excitedly demanding his return, but it did 
: not have any effect until now. Then the worker told fer that Joseph is in 8B, that he 
Motivation has an ex-school teacher to help him every night with his lessons and that if she leaves 
; him there he will graduate. While she was insisting that he had been in the 8th grade 
in Chicago, the worker jokingly remarked that she knew he had not come within a mile of the 7th 
grade and would never graduate in Chicago, because he will not go to day school, and he is too young 
to get along in Dane School. At this point the worker was called to the telephone. When she returned 
after ten minutes Paul interpreted, “My mother says Joseph should stay out there 

Turning where he can graduate from school and have a teacher help him with his lessons every 
Point night and not be bumming around here on the streets and getting into trouble stealing, and 
that if my father beats her she'll hide under the house and that scares him because he 
thinks she is going to leave him.” Mrs. Mores still sat soberly by. The worker took her hand and 
enthusiastically shook it, exclaiming, “ That’s the way to talk, that’s fine. Now we'll stick together 
and see that Joseph has a chance to graduate and learns to be self-supporting, so that he can help. you 
at home.” Mrs. Mores’ face was all smiles and after a few minutes the worker askeg her 

Motivation to come upstairs and see the children in kindergarten. They were asleep. Mrs. Mores 
tiptoed about interestedly, saying over and over again, “it’s just like a hospital,” and a: 

soon as she was out in the hall she asked if she could bring the children. Then she asked for sugges- 
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tions about work, saying that she is so used to working that she does not like to stay at home. Mr, 
Mores has spent all the money buying all the fruit and vegetables he canned, and now it’s too early to 
sell them and so they have not any money. When she was saying that she was afraid her husband 
would get a divorce if she insisted upon Joseph’s staying away and the worker said, “Oh he wouldn't 
do that after all these years,” Paul said, “ Yes he would, my mother looks old, she’s had so many 
children and works so hard, and he’s a young looking man, he doesn’t look over “ 

Then the worker told Mrs. Mores how badly Joseph needs clothes and asked if she could not send 
his sweater. She was anxious to send it but knew that her husband would not let her. Evidently she 
arranged with Paul in Greek that he would pretend to lose the sweater, for presently she announced 
that she would send the sweater into the office within the next few days and winked at Paul. Then 
she offered to send a good tailored coat which she had gotten from Community Center for Josephine 
last year, and a sweater. She wanted to wash the sweater though, and when she thought of that she 
became very impatient to get home and get at it. 

Discussion of Technique 

The interview was unpremeditated and so had no planned purpose except that the conscious 
purpose of the worker for weeks had been to persuade the family to let Joseph remain in the 
country. The worker first sparred for time, seizing upon parts of the letter which could not pos- 
sibly be objected to—attempting to break through Mrs. Mores’ negativism. There was no outward 
indication that this was successful and Mrs. Mores was allowed to purge her mind. Her objections 
and complaints poured forth and the worker constantly tried to meet them or redirect them. Although 
unsuccessful in guiding the conversation, the effect of catharsis was showing faintly in that Mrs. Mores 
could not keep up quite such a rapid torrent of words. Feeling that further argument was useless, 
the worker engaged Paul in conversation which could not be regarded unfavorably by Mrs. Mores, 
yet ignored her temporarily. This also was a kind of catharsis, giving her time to let her anger drain 
off in silence. From this time on the interview moved forward. The worker had control. Mrs. 
Mores’ objections could now be accepted as sincere and an attempt made to meet them by reasoning 
and presenting of facts which earlier would not have been heard. A practical comparison about the 
milk bill was used. The real turning point came with the response to the worker’s presentation of 
the facts about Joseph’s possibilities of school success. This appealed to racial pride and an ideal, 
and, at least for the present, Mrs. Mores was won over. The worker seized upon her temporary 
abandonment of negativism to make her actively do things. She was shown the nursery, not because 
getting the children there was the immediate goal, but because she had before refused to come near it 
or let herself be interested. Finally she was left with something to do, not because of the worth of 
Joseph’s old clothes which she might gather up, but because by so doing she was actively taking a part 
in keeping him there, not just grudgingly giving her consent. 


interviews in which the client shows best his 
typical reactions and those showing varia- 
tions in reactions need be given such study; 
also that the interview should be one show- 
ing significant case work technique with the 
client. It was felt that the outline, used as 
marginal notes, would guide the worker in 
evaluating her material; the discussion at the 
end would interpret it. In this way subjec- 
tive material is not confused with objective 
statement of facts. The use of this outline 
may result in an indication of technique for 
evaluation of work and for a guide to sub- 
sequent workers on the case, the elimination 
from the record of material irrelevant to, 
constructive case work, a development of 
flexibility and imagination, and the provid- 
ing of a basis for training students and 
supervising workers. In other words, it 
will be a record, not only of the client’s re- 
actions, but also of the worker’s adaptation 
of her knowledge, training, experience, and 
personality to the client and his situation. 
It is obvious that such recording is neces- 


All of the statements in the outline are 
merely hypotheses which may eventually 
prove valueless or may need to be changed 
after further study. For example, the 
process of letting the client “purge his 
mind ” is now being questioned by the com- 
mittee. How does it happen that the client 
wishes to do this during a case work inter- 
view? What does the case worker do to 
bring it about and what is she doing during 
the occurrence? There has been consider- 
able discussion of rapport and its relation to 
establishment of confidence, with the result 
that rapport is considered a momentary, 
superficial matter which may be one step 
toward gaining confidence. The latter is a 
prolonged process bound up with service 
and the background of the worker. 

Whether or not this form of outline is 
practical, what type of cases need to be writ- 
ten up in this way, what interviews in a case 
need to be written up so fully, and whether 
or not the client shows the same behavior 
pattern month after month are points which 











have constantly recurred in the discussions. 
It was agreed that only so-called intensive 
cases should be recorded fully; that only 


sary if case records are to be used success- 
fully in teaching and in studying case work 
processes. 
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In the early discussions, there was some 
feeling that a conscious consideration of 
one’s method with a client before holding 
an interview would lead to self-conscious- 
ness and lack of flexibility. After four 
months work all were agreed that it did not 


. create self-consciousness but did develop 


care in technique. The committee feels 
that one of the most valuable features of 
their discussion is the exchange of ideas be- 
tween workers from different fields. It 
illustrates the unique function of the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers in bring- 
ing workers of varied experience together 
to study their common professional prob- 
lems. Four fields of case work are repre- 
sented in the committee by twenty-six mem- 
bers from eight agencies: the field of family 
case work by the Jewish society and family 
welfare society; medical social work; psy- 
chiatric social work; social work in the 
public schools. 

The difficulty of inferring the content of 
another’s mind through the spoken word and 
through gestures and facial expression is, of 
course, the age old problem. The worker can 
only surmise it, using her knowledge of 
psychology and her professional experience 
with people as a basis for understanding and 
further study. Her objective is to help the 
individual see himself in relation to his situ- 
ation and, by helping him change his point 
of view and habit of thought, become a more 
effective social being. This necessitates also 
a consideration and adjustment of the 
various external social factors affecting the 
individual in order to achieve the psycho- 
logical and spiritual effects. The case 
worker must use not only social resources 
but also her own personality as tools to ob- 
tain her ends, the most important one being 
the effect of her personality, attitude, and 
manner upon the client. However, unless 
her manner and speech express sincerity of 
purpose and kindliness of spirit no amount 
of skillful technique will avail her, her mind 
and the client’s will not meet, and results 
will be superficial. The attitude of the case 
worker necessarily depends on her training 
and background; therefore, a better selec- 
tion of workers could be made if it were 
possible to obtain the same kind of informa- 
tion regarding their early life as is secured 
regarding clients. 
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The case work interview is the medium 
through which the case worker achieves her 
intangible ends; the case record is the con- 
crete illustration of her observations, 
methods, and results. Until recently ail 
mention of the worker’s technique of inter- 
viewing has been carefully omitted from the 
record in an attempt to make it an objective 
statement of fact. However, since the 
record concerns both the worker and the 
client, the worker’s art is as necessary to be 
included in it as the client’s history, reac- 
tions, and environmental factors. The 
worker, indeed, is a part of the client’s situ- 
ation. For this reason the purpose of the 
committee is to study and analyze the 
psychological phases of case work and, as 
a means of furthering this end, to experi- 
ment with methods of recording them. 


Reviews were made of the following books and 

articles by the Committee : 

Books: de Schweinitz: The Art of Helping 
People Out of Trouble; Richmond: Social 
Diagnosis and What Is Social Case Work? 
and Wellman: The Art of Cross Examination. 

Articles: Brisley, Mary S.: “An Attempt to 
Articulate Processes,” The Family, Octo- 
ber, 1924; Buell, Bradley, “Interviews, Inter- 
viewers, and Interviewing,” The Family, May, 
1925; Sheffield, Ada E.: “ What Is the Case 
Worker Really Doing?” Journal of Social 
Forces, 1922, “Three Interviews and the 
Changing Situation,” Journal of Social Forces, 
September, 1922, and “By-Products of a 
Social Treatment Interview,” Journal of Social 
Forces, May, 1925; Taft, Jessie: “ Use of the 
Transfer Within the Office Interview,” Na- 
tional Conference Proceedings, 1924, and The 
Family, October, 1924; Wright, Lucy: “ The 
Worker’s Attitude as an Element in Social 
Case Work,” The Family, July, 1924. 

The sources of definitions were as follows: 

Dictionaries (for all terms): Century, Funk & 
Waenalls, Webster, and Baldwin’s Dictionary 
of Philosophy and Psychology. 

Attitude: Bleuler: Textbook of Psychiatry; 
Burnham, Wm.: The Normal Mind; Dewey, 
John: Human Nature and Conduct; Fernald, 
Walter E.: “Mental Attitudes” (Monthly 
Bulletin, Feb., 1924, Mass. Society for Mental 
Hygiene) ; Morgan, John B.: Psychology of 
the Unadjusted School Child; Wells, Frederic 
L.: Mental Adjustments. 

Dynamics: de Schweinitz: The Art of Helping 
People Out of Trouble; Woodworth: Dynamic 
Psychology. 

Habit: James, William: Principles of Psy- 
chology; Dewey, John: Human Nature and 
Conduct ; Watson, John: Psychology from the 
Standpoint of a Behaviortst; McDougall: 
Social Psychology; Ellwood, Charles: Soci- 
ology and Modern Social Problems. 

Method: Dictionaries. 

Motivation and Stimulation: de Schweinitz: 
The Art of Helping People Out of Trouble. 

Process: Sheffield, Ada E.: The Social Case 
History; Inquiry of local social agencies. 
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PLATFORM RECEPTIONS 


OCIAL which investigate 


agencies 


foster homes for children have a very 
particular job and one that must be 


rightly done or great harm may result. 
One of the most important factors is the re- 
ception a child gets when he first meets the 
people with whom he is to live. Personality 
enters largely into the greeting, but the 
visitor can often make the meeting much 
more pleasant by coaching the foster parents 
and preparing the child for the existing 
situation. So much depends on_ first 
impressions. 

The director of a children’s department 
had decided to place William and Frank, 
two brothers, aged eleven and _ thirteen. 
Unfortunately, the visitor who was assigned 
to take the boys knew nothing of the homes 
to which they were going except what she 
had read from the rather brief reports made 
by another worker. 

There had been great excitement when the 
matron told William and Frank they were 
to leave the institution. Some of the chil- 
dren were envious, while others openly ex- 
pressed satisfaction that they had not been 
chosen. The brothers were not particularly 
unhappy when they learned they were to be 
separated, as they knew only too well how 
hard it is to be placed together and each 
was ambitious to make his own way. 

When the morning came for the boys to 
leave, the matron took them to the train to 
meet the visitor who was to make the place- 
ments. Despite their attempts to be brave, 
the two looked rather forlorn as they stood 
on the platform watching the train approach. 

The conductor had helped many a pas- 
senger board his train. He was quick to 
read their faces and to decide in his own 
mind why this one and that were traveling. 
He knew the children of the institution. 
Instantly he spotted the boys. “ Hey, son- 
nies, I bet I know! You're going some- 
where and I hope it’s a good somewhere. 
Hop on! 

The bell rang, the steam hissed, the 
wheels groaned on the rails, and slowly the 
train left the platform on which stood the 
matron waving her good-byes. 

William and Frank sat bolt upright on 


the bright red plush seat. They hardly 
noticed the visitor who was trying to be 
pleasant. They were leaving the institution 
and were on their way to a new life. Hope, 
fear, expectancy and indefinable longings 
crowded for expression on their faces, 
Nearer and nearer the wheels were taking 
them to the new environments which would 
probably make or break their lives. 

By this time the visitor had told William 
where he was going and something of what 
he might expect. When the conductor 
stuck his head into the coach, calling the 
station in a loud voice, he knew he had 
reached his destination. With a determined 
effort he told his brother good-bye. He fol- 
lowed the visitor to the platform as the 
train stopped long enough for the visitor to 
introduce the people who had agreed to give 
him a home. 

The visitor approached a middle aged 
couple who proved to be the foster parents. 

“ What’s his name?” 

“ William Pointer.” 

“ Well, well, sonny, you ain't very big. 
Think you can do any work? Don't look 
to me like you’d be much er-count. What's 
the matter with his eye? Can't you see out 
of it? Hain’t wanting any boy ‘round me 
that has to wear specs. Got any folks, ’er 
they all dead? Now, ma, let me ask the 
boy a few questions. You mustn't try to 
spoil him right at first and you know you 
didn’t want him anyway. I'll git it, if he 
ain’t any er-count. Say, sonny, you won't 
steal or lie, will you, and I won’t have a boy 
sass me!” 

3y this time, the visitor had sufficiently 
recovered to interrupt the old man, who 
thought he was giving William the proper 
sort of reception. The visitor was quietly 
firm and careful in her choice of words 
which brought a look of surprise and con- 
sternation to his face. He was instantly 
sorry and there was nothing to do but leave 
William, although the visitor’s impulse was 
to seize his arm and drag him back into the 
train. 

Frank was not very cheerful as the train 
went on for he had heard the greeting given 
to William. 
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When the town of Holton was called, the we work, but we have good times at our 
yisitor took Frank by the hand and won- house and you must be one of us, just like 
what she might expect from the my kids. We'll work and play together. 
dered pe y d play 
ardly ple who were waiting near the car steps. Don’t you worry, Miss Smith, I’ll get along 
big jolly clean-skinned man stepped fine with this boy and you must come often 
Oo be The J ppe 7 y 
ition forward and spoke the visitor’s name. to see us.” 
™ “So this is my boy, hey? Well, he looks As Miss Smith settled herself for the last 
Ph. all right to me and I'll bet we'll be friends. lap of her journey, she imagined the plush 
oo. Don’t you think so, wife? I'll tell you, boy, seats were a little brighter red. 
king — 
, 
ould ‘ WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
iam LAURA G. WOODBERRY 
Secretary, Boston Social Service Exchange 
vhat 
es OTHING in cosmopolitan Boston is f eorny Ss } Belo 
had more transient than a surname. Borvies eaten a 
me From the point of view of the Cen- Bmp io { ae 
fol tral Index (Social Service Exchange) the Bimber lair uzzell 
the fact is full of interest—I may say, of dra- o- Pismcen y ee 
a matic interest. Carmousa Castucci Cataggio 
ra The Central Index resembles a tangled { Carleton am { Camels 
2 forest through which we go as a botanist Caulton pacar Karmelis 
ed goes, picking the surnames to pieces and tices ae a 
. aR : ’ erkosky oady orbe 
in examining them. We have not been able ) ene too! Porte 
to discover that any law governs the mass fai e adie 
poe , : _ - obbett risci rou 
of distorted names and the changes they Poeces ‘<= —-. 
ig undergo. We are convinced that there is 
‘ no mechanics that can be a substitute for Dutczak { Dierckson { Dorr 
ok Ee : Dutcharck Dixon ? Daw 
t's the insight that comes from studying the 
name as it is affected by the section of the DiMambro { Dabentourif Ebbeson 
ut “ 7} —- 1 oe k Rs oa b d Mambro 1 Drabent if Eb ° 
i country where it has taken up its abode. Sieeiheae rabentouri “berson 
as [he Central Index, like the family, has (Fol  Gascoi 
“ to be kept up from hour to hour, day by day, { el ) Aenea ? roman 
“ in spite of unnecessary terminations and vain 
repetitions. In the sorting of the distorted { Soper ana { Hosman 
" spellings that both conceal nationality and Haiga Homer { Horsman 
't sacrifice beauty to utility (as for example 
when Maria Bevilaqua becomes in the land = hr Hrenka Habershon 
y Heital Rink Habeshin 
of the Volstead Act, plain, drab Mary Hertello _— 
Dri k r == e 
y : in vagunded — the workmanship that, as iain {Line { Mader 
> notes resemblance in outline and sound, Kotarski Lilja Marder 
> arranges the names in a pattern which will 
y function. a { Macadante § Melazzi_ 
; The consonant R is the most troublesome Margerson Mercadante —_{ Merluzzi 
; of the letters. It has a way of appearing Nestari ( Noose { Novak 
, and then disappearing, and jazzes from one i 1 Nazzer 1 Norvak 
. sitio 
, pera Se { Nostall { Nikitas { Orthank 
} rt rc 
, i tooaty | ee a Neretel Mayes een 
gronsky Anastropoulos ( Androsca 
” Orzechowski (Oc kewitz Ottoline 
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: Arnese { D’Amour | Avilla Ozechowski 
° 
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Praga 
Prager 
Van Praage 


Palumbo 
Parlumbo 


Quattillo 
Quartillo 
Sairlouis 
Sailouis 


Sadagusky 
Sadgursky 


~~ 


Soker 
| Soukka 


{ Silva 
t Silver 


{ Seraca 


i Zeroker 


{ Swiderski 
U Swedepski 


{ Tanzia 


Tanzer 


§ Tannovitch 
l Ternavitz 
“eegos 
ergos 
{ Yaichen 
| Yarchen 


{ Pollock 
) Pollark 


{ Plunda 
) Plunder 


{ Regna 

) Regner 
Saparchetti 
Sapochetti 
Sadowski 
Sardowski 
Zardoski 
Southon 
Southern 


Sarviski 
Sawitski 


Stanello 
Starnello 


Swatz 

Schwartz 
{ Tartarian 
| Tatarian 


eite 


§ Ut 

i] Uberte 

{ Walmsle, 
| Warmsley 


{ Yashansky 
' Yershanski 
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§ Pappalardo 
) Pappaledo 


{ Ploud 
l Plourde 
{ 

iV 


Rinka 
Vrinker 


§ Salnicker 
1 Zalnicka 


{ Sawtell 
t Sortell 


{ Southwith 

t Southworth 

{ Sabowski 
Zabosky 

| Zebrowski 


Swirski 
Swiska 
} Swisker 
§ Tanner 
t DiTanna 
{ Tingali 
) Tringali 
{ Vota 
{ Voter 
| DeVoto 
{ Yessick 
| Yarsick 
{ Zajac 
) Zarjac 


The foregoing list gives but a glimpse of 


the antics of R. 


Not simply a name here 


and there, but great lists of names are being 


changed. 


“He does not 
name ” is no longer a reproach. 


know his own 


How could 


he! The poor name is often brutally muti- 
lated beyond recognition. 
whole game either in this crossword puzzle. 
There is good botanizing in other portions 
of the alphabet, too. 


is not the 


BOOK REVIEWS 


His Furvure: 


Nicholas Ricciardi. 


B° AND 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1925, 119% pp. 


Mr. Ricciardi has written a clear and useful 
little handbook in a very annoying style. It is full 
of repetitions and emphasizes so frequently the 
need for employing an expert as vocational guide 
that there is danger that hostility may be roused 
rather than that a lesson may be learned. 

The book is primarily for parents, or rather, 
fathers, and contains practical suggestions in very 
usable form for helping a boy not only to find a 
job but, what is of far greater importance, him- 
self. It shows the results of research in vocational 
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analysis, and a real insight into boy nature. [fs 
clear commonsense and orderly arrangement of 
suggestions for an interview should be helpful, 
The interview which he quotes is particularly sug- 
gestive and stimulating. 

The book is divided into brief sections and 
might be of direct use to a boy in helping his 
father to understand him. The section on char. 
acter-building is particularly happy, and here and 
there through the book are phrases which put 4 
great deal of wisdom into small compass. In the 
section on the home we find, “ When husband and 
wife plan together for the children’s future, you 
have a real home. The home is then on a solid 
foundation.” There is more in that brief state- 
ment than is at first apparent. 

We wish there might have been a somewhat 
longer bibliography, especially on the educational 
side, for many hindrances to success in a job are 
the result of happenings earlier in a boy’s school 
life. 

ELEANOR Hope JoHNson 

HILD Marriaces IN New York STArTE, an 
C address by Miss Mary E. Richmond, de- 

livered December 4, 1925, before the New 
York League of Women Voters at their annual 
meeting held at Rochester, has been printed. 
A limited number of copies are available for 
free distribution and may be ordered through the 
Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d Street, New York. Miss 
Richmond’s discussion offers concrete and convine- 
ing arguments for interesting the public in this 
vital problem. 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 
Inttnois—Rockford: Mrs. Marie Lindsley, sec- 
retary. 
Iowa—Muscatine: Miss Birdie V. Batchelor, 

secretary. 

MaryLanp—Rockville: Dropped from member- 
ship in the American Association for Or- 
ganizing Family Social Work; dropped 
from the Directory. 

MinneEsora—South St. Paul: Name changed to 
Dakota County Family Welfare Association. 

New Hampsuire—Nashua: Mrs. Marian E 
Cook, secretary. 

New York—Flushing: Dropped from member- 
ship in the American Association for Or- 
ganizing Sociat Work; dropped 
from the Directory. 

NortH Carotina—Goldsboro : 
Bureau of Social Service. 

Onto—Akron: Name changed to Family Service 
Society. 

Vircinia—Lynchburg : 
tetary. 


Family 


Name changed to 


Miss Loomis Logan, sec- 








